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“At Eventide there shall be Light.” 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON, 


ONSTANCE AINSLEE sat 
at the west window. stitching 
up the seams in Widow An- 
thony’s gray silk. The west 
was one brilliant sheet of 
crimson flame,but Constance 
had no time to admire gor- 
geous skies, and so she only 
stitched the fister, as the 
dull glow fell across the gray 
silk, with its delicate trim- 
ming of rich lace and satin, 
for it was Mrs. Anthony’s 
_ wedding dress. But though 
her fingers never for an in- 
stant paused or idled, a pleas- 
ant fancy crept into her 
heart as the dull glow brightened up the sober fabric, 
and she wondered if into the dull, gray pattern of her 
life would ever come any warmth or brightness, and 
if this sunset radiance were in any way an omen of 
hope for her. 

It had been a dark year for Constance Ainslee. 
Not that her life had ever been very bright, but the 
past year had been one of peculiar trial. Allof the 
bitterness of years had culminated in this one, now 
80 rapidly drawing to aclose. Let it go; it had had 
little in it to make her regret it. And yet ita disci- 
pline had strengthened and developed her character 
more than half a dozen common years. Let me go 
back and tell you about it. 

One year ago, Constance had parents, brother and 
lover. Now her parenta were both sleeping side by 
side in the little churchyard, which she could just see 
from Mrs. Anthony’s window. Her father had been 
an invalid for years. She could not remember the 
time when she had not had to work in some way to 
help get along; and as for economizing, it had been 
the daily lesson of her life four twenty years. 

Mr. Ainslee had not been one of the patient, saint- 
ly sort of invalids;on the contrary, he had been bit- 
ter and rebellious, and sometimes even blasphemous. 
He was proud and high-spirited, and it galled him to 
the quick to see his family struggling with poverty, 
and he bound hand and foot, 80 powerless was he to 
help them. He had always said his children should 
be educated ; that they should not labor all their lives 
under the disadvantages of ignorance that had al- 
ways kept him down. He did not care so much for 
style in dress or living—he did not feel the need of 
these things—but education they must have; it was 
his hobby. 

But one unfortunate day, he fell from the staging 
of a building, injuring his spine so severely that he 
became a hopeless invalid for the rest of his life. Gil- 
bert, his only sun, then about sixteen years of age, 
was at a high school in a neighboring city, undergo- 
ing a course of stuly preparatory to entering college. 
Mr. Ainslee had strained every nerve to get along 
and keep him there, and the blow fell upon him the 
more severely that his wife was just recovering from 
a dangerous and protracted illness. Only the poor 
know how a long fit of illness drains the purse. 
How, like dew before the sun, the scanty hoard 
slips away—the little savings of months, in as many 
days, 

But there was no alternative now. Gilbert must 
be taken from schoul, for there were no longer funds 
to pay his expenses, even if three helpless people 
were not thrown suddenly on him for support. And 
80 Gilbert came home, and took up the barden of 
toil, while all the glowing hopes and anticipationa 
which had fired his soul went out in blackness and 
darkness. For a little while they managed to keep 








Constance at school, and then she, too, had to be | to contemplate—at least he found it so—and wore stranger, too, to go in an establishment like that, 


withdrawn. 

And then began the strugple for life. O, the pitiful 
record of those years of alwost hopeless striving! O, 
the barrenness and pitiful make-shifts of those first 
few years. But after a little, things grew easier. 
Gilbert obtained a situation as clerk in a large manu- 
facturing company, and though thesalary was small, 
it was much better than the little unreliable job- 
work which he had been able to pick up. Constance, 
who had a special aptness for sewing, had learned a 
dressmaker’s trade, and found it far more remunera- 
tive than the shop work upon which she Lad hitherto 
depended. 

The Ainslees lived very much by themselves, and 
their neighbors called them “ poor and proud,” and 
withheld their sympathy accordingiy. Instead of 
loitering at the stores, and on the streets, evenings, 
Gilbert staid at home and studied. He could not go 
to college, he knew; but that was no reason heshould 
give up all study, and rest content with present at- 
tainment. There was much to be learned outside of 
schools. Men had become learned and wise without 
their aid—why might not he? And s0, though his 
father raved and repined by turns that his boy could 
not have the advantages he had hoped for him, Gil- 
bert was steadily guining a sound, substantial educa- 
tion. 

His ideal had somewhat changed of late, too. He 
used to lock towards one of the professions as the 
goal of his hopes; now he had a positive dislike for 
them. He saw now that nature had not intended 
him for that sphere of labor, but every day revesled 
his adaptation to manufacturing interests; and the 
goal to which his eyes now turned with longing, was 
—somewhere in the far futare,a long way, maybe, 
yet some time, when fortune had grown more kindly 
—an interest and partnership in some great manu- 
facturing business, something like that in which he 
was now an humble clerk. 

He had only oue confidant to whom he revealed 
these struggling aspirations—Arthur Stuniford, his 
former teacher, and always faithful, tender friend. 
He had helped him in many ways since he had left 
school—by the loan of books, by long letters of hope- 
tul encouragement, and sometimes, when he could 
get away trom his duties, by coming out to Leyden of 
@ Saturday, and stopping with the Ainslecs to din- 
ner. These were golden days to Gilbert; tur he had 
few intimate friends, and no one could ever be to him 
like Staniford. Ouce he prevailed on him to spend 
the Sabbath, but when, towards evening, Charks 
Hosmer called, and Constance went out to walk with 
him, he tancied a faint shadow came over his friend’s 
spirits. Although he urged him repeatedly, he could 
never prevail on him to stay again. He came out as 
before of a Saturday, but he did not always go to the 
Ainslees to dinner; he had “ previous engagements,” 
he «aid, and Gilbert tried to believe him—for how 
could he doubt his best friend? Yet on more than 
one occasion he knew positively that he dined at the 
Leyden House, and quite alone. But when he ques- 
tioned him about it, he flashed so painfully, and ap- 
peared so strangely embarrassed—so utterly unlike 
his usual grave self-possessed self—that Gilbert did 
not press the question. Perhaps a vague suspicion 
that it might be in some way connected with Con- 
stance, flitted through bis brain. He remembered 
how he had sometimes caught himself wishing that 
Constance and Staniford might like each other. And 
then he rebuked himself sharply for such a presump- 
tuous thought, for Arthur Stanifurd was refined, cul- 
tivated, and belonged to one of the best families in 
the State. Besides, he was full ten years older than 
Constance, a profound scholar, and perfect gentle- 
man. What had he in common with a simple litue 
country girl—a village dressmaker ? 

And, besides, Constance was engaged to Charles 
Hosmer, and that finished the whole bu-iness; an, 
with a little sigh, he went back to his own especial 
castle-building. He had done a good deal in that 
particular line lately; the truth was, he had gota 
new inspiration. It was of avery pleasant character 





just the daintiest of musli:.s, and number two boots. 

And this brings us to the beginning of the year of | 
which I spoke at first. Why will young men, just ' 
getting started in life, persist in getting also in love? | 
Everybody who knows anything about it—and who 
does not?—knows, also, that it is not particularly 
conducive to business enterprise—at least in its in- 
cipient stages. If Gilbert Ainslee bad not tallen in 
love with Helene Gordon— Ah, that magical J/! the 
lion forever in the way! 

And yet one could not wonder so much when they 
saw her, she was such a pretty, petite little thing, re- 
minding one continually of humming-birds and but- 
terflies. And her mission in the world seemed very 
much after the same order—if, indeed, such a bril- 
liant, fairy-like creature could be said to have a 
“mission.” Helene was part Spanish, her mother 
having been a Cuban heiress, who fell in love with 
the fair face of Lucius Gordon, and married him, in 
spite of her father’s commands, and as a consequence 
was disinherited and disowned. But when, in less 
than a year after, Gordon died of a malignant fever, 
her father relented and took her home again, where 
Helene was born shortly after. Three years after, 
her mother also died, and Helene grew up in her 
grand father’s house, a gay, wil!fal petted child, with- 
outa wish ungratitied, or a will thwarted. She in- 
herited all the proverbial fire and passion of the 
Spanish nature, and neither in look nor disposition 
bore the slightest resemblance to the cool, calm, quiet 
temperament that especially distinguished the Gor- 
dons. 

The Gordons were an old family at Leyden; not 
rich, but infensely respectable. It was one of those 
rarely fortunate families who bad no disreputable 
connections. They were what is commonly known 
as “nice” people, and not supposed to be subject to 
the weaknesses of common folks. 

One day, to their great astonishment, Helene Gor- 
don walked in upon them. They hardly knew of her 
existence, althongh Mrs. Gordon had never forgotten 
her eldest born, whose marriage and death had 
shocked her very nearly alike. But it was nineteen 
years ago since she had received a letter—she had it 
now, yellow and faded, in one of the little bureau- 
drawers—vwritten in an odd, strange hand, and sign- 
ed “Inez Gordon.” It contained the tidings of her 
son’s death, and the birth of his cnild, since which 
time she had heard nothing. 

But Helene had taken it into her willfal little head 
that she would visit the United States, and find her 
father’s friends. Senor Romiero opposed the plan 
with all his might, which only served to make her 
the more determined. And 80, finding that she was 
immovable in her determination, he yielded very un- 
graciously, and procured her the escort of a friend as 
far as New York, from which point she made the rest 
of her journey alone. 

At first I think the Gordons were not over glad to 
see her. She was such a wild, strange, unmanage- 
able little elf, who shocked their ideas of propriety 
every hour in the day, and only langhed at their 
locks of consternation and sage advice. But then it 
was Lncius’s child, and sometimes some chance look 
or expression would bring back the well-remembered 
face of her boy so strongly that the heart of Mrs. 
Gordon gradually warmed towards her. Ani, fol- 
lowing her lead, the whole circle of relatives —there 
were but five or six families—grew to like the bril- 
liant, impulsive creature. She flitted from house to 
house among them, brightening up the quiet, digni- 
fied households like a gleam of spring sunshine. 

But then she was not content with the Gordons; 
the orbit was too narrow, and so she flew off on a 
tangent. Mves. Gordon and her two married daugh- 
ters were terribly shocked when she came home one 
day, and anuounced that she had been all over the 
great brass fuundry. 

“Alone?” was echoed, in shocked astonishment. 

‘Or course! Why not?” her great black eyes 
flasbing open. 

* But it isn't proper fur a young lady, and a 





alone.” 

* OY’ with a little silvery laugh. “ Well, if it will 
be any relief to you to know, Mr. Ainslee chaperoned 
me over the buildings, and explained all about those 
great—” 

“Mr. Ainslee!” interrupted the ladies, in a chorus. 
‘« How came you to know Mr. Ainslee?” 

 O, well, I didn’t know him, for that matter; but 
he very politely offered to show me the place, when 
he saw me going about alone, peering into furnaces 
and kettles.” 

*¢ But you ought to have had some lady friend; it 
would have looked better.” 

“7 liked it better as it was. What would a ‘lady’ 
have known about it? Besides, I like this Ainslee, 
and he has gotasister about my age, and he has 
promised to introduce me.” 

“ You seem to have progressed rapidly in your ac- 
quaintance,” the eldest daughter said, stiffly. ‘“ Did 
young Ainslee inform you that his sister was a dreas- 
maker, and went out sewing to help support the 
family?” 

“T don’t remember—he might have mentioned it. 
I think he did say something about her being at work 
during the day, and I told him the evening would do 
just as well. Do you know her?” 

“* We are not acquainted. They do not occupy the 
social position in which we move,” was the dignified 
answer. 

“Indeed!” with another little tinkling laugh. 

“And we should not advise you to associate with 
them,” still more severely. 

“Thank you very mach. I am so glad I know!” 
and, with characteristic willfulness, put herself in 
the Way of the Ainslees upon every opportunity—and 
opportunities were not wanting, for it soon became 
the great study of Gilbert Ainslee’s life to manufac- 
ture them. 

Mr. Staniford saw how matters were going. He 
watched them a little time in silence, and then he 
said, speaking hesitatingly, but from a feeling of 
duty: ‘ 

‘Gilbert, you are letting this girl distract all your 
plans. How much have you studied, or how far have 
yon advanced towards the goal of your ambition 
since you knew her?” 

“T had rather win her, than all the world besides,” 
was the quick answer. 

‘* But you will do neither,” was the reply. 

“Why? Why may I not win her love? And with 
that, I could have strength to do anything. I know 
I have not studied of late—I cannot! If you had 
ever been in love, Staniford—” 

A slight spasm of pain crossed his face, and he 

turned and walked to the window. Presently he 
said: 
* T am older than you, Gilbert, and my position, if 
not my experience—which you are inclined to doubt 
—enables me to be a better judge of people than you, 
in such cases. I warn you-—do not think of Miss 
Gordon other than as a friend.” 

“ Why not—because I am poor?” flushing hotly. 

“No; that would make no difference to Miss Gor- 
don, I fancy. Bat the girl does not love you, Gil- 
bert; she likes you, that is all.” 

“ Bat she will love me—she must! Give me a little 
time, Staniford, and I will show you. You must re- 
member that she has known me scarcely three 
months.” 

“And how long has she known—” He checked 
himself, breaking off abruptly. ‘ Never mind; 
whatever comes of it, remember that I warned you. 
One can turn resolately away from love, and though 
it is never forgotten, can walk strongly and unflinch- 
ingly in the way of duty, ani help himself by help- 
ing others. This much J know,” he said, speaking 
harriedly, and going iamediately out. 

The pleasant walks and drives were brought to an 
abrupt close. Charles Hosmer had bought a fiery 
little coal-black horse, which Helene went into ecs- 
tasies over, and C-nstance petted in her quieter way. 
In the pleasant summer evenings, they four bad 
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taken many delightfal drives. Constance erjoyel 
them the more for their novelty, for Charles had 
never thought himself able to keep a horse before. 
But one day Helene said to him, in her pretty, piquant 
way: 

‘*Charles, we must havea horse. I saw.a perfect 
darling to-day—black as night—and I do so wish you 
would buy him. I shan’t like you at allif you do 
not,” her full scarlet lips wearing the least percepti- 
ble pout. 

They were a little apart from the rest, and hespoke 
with more earnestness than the question apparently 
demanded. 

“ Will you if I do—do you promise?” 

‘Yes; I promise.” And she laughed lightly, but 
her cheeks were aflame. 

To Constance’s utter surprise, the next evening, 
Hosmer came round with a pretty, stylish team, 
which he said he had an opportunity to buy at a bar- 
gain, and so improved it. Helene was wild with ex- 
citement and enthusiasm; but Constance fancied she 
rather avoided Charles’s glance, which she could not 
but see rested otten on the brilliant, glowing face, 
with its rich coloring and faultless contour. Some- 
how she always felt a great deal older—although she 
was not—than Helene. Life bad not been so sunny 
and care-free tu her, and the years had not flown as 
swiftly or lightly. 

But as I said, it was all brought to an abrupt close 
by the sudden death of Mrs, Ainslee. A shock of 
paralysis, from which she never rallied, ended all her 
struggling, and planning, and caring. Constance 
felt, as she looked upon the worn face, that she ought 
not to murmur that the pitying Angel of Release 
had touched her with his resistless wand, and she was 
at rest. 

Her father had been gradually failing all summer, 
and the shock of his wife’s death completely pros- 
trated him. He went to bed, and never went out 
again. Constance could not leave him to go out to 
her sewing, so she took home what she could, often 
working far into the night to accomplish it. There 
was no more leisure for walks or drives, though Gil- 
bert sometimes insisted that shé should go out. 

Helene did not come down there as often as she had 
done; “it was getting so cold in this changeable 
country,” she said, with a little shiver, although it 
was early September. But Constance, sitting alone 
at her sewing, while her father lay in half-conscious 
slumber, had had time for thought. She grew a trifle 
paler, and dropped a few quiet tears that were not 
for her mother. But she never thought of blaming 
Helene, for how could she help it, if she was beauti- 
ful, and gay, and attractive? And he—he was not to 
blame for being attracted. She looked at her white 
face, and eyes that had almost always a shadow in 
them, and did not wonder. She had never thought 
much about her looks—she had had so many other 
things to care for—but now she longed so fur beauty, 
and warmth, and color! With a little sigh, she folled 
away some gay ribbons she used to wear in her hair; 
they made her look positively haggard now. Uncon- 
consciously her thoughts wandered to Arthur Stani- 
ford, and she wondered if he would be as easily won 
from a woman he had loved. Somehow, she did not 
think he would; and then she fell tospeculating upon 
what kind of a woman Mr. Staniford would fancy. 
She thought she would be very learned and dignitied 
—be able to talk French and Latin, and solve the 
most intricate and impossible problems—and grace- 
fal and accomplished in mind and manner. In per- 
son—she put this last; she had an impression that he 
would—tall and stately, with dark hair and eyes, and 
@ classic face, pale, but not fair. Ah, if she had only 
looked in her mirror! Not that she was any of these 
—but then! 

But Coastance had all her life been thinking and 
caring for others, and she could not be blind to the 
great change that was coming over Gilbert. He used 
to be the merriest fellow, with an irrepressible flow of 
spirits and fun. He was so grave and quiet now, 
scarcely smiling, and when he did, a mere mockery of 
the old glad, joyous heart-smile. He went about his 
work in an absent, mechanical manner, doing it faith- 
fully, but putting no heart into it. She thought it all 
over—it was a sore subject for her as well as him; but 
when he came home one night with a weary look on 
his young face, she forgot her own pain, and said, 
softly, laying her cheek against his bowed head: 

‘* We must be all in all to each other, now, Gilbert.” 

1] saw them to-night, Conny,” he whispered, 
hoarsely, grasping her hand. ‘ They were out driv- 
ing, as gay and happy as if there were no such things 
as pain or sorrow in the world. And she—O Conny! 
she looked so bright and happy!” 

“It is her disposition and her gift; we must not 
blame ber. At least you must not; she has not 
wronged you. I don’t think she ever meant to en- 
courage you; I think that she has always—” 

She paused, her voice dying away in a husky whis- 
per. Gilbert put his arm about her, and drew her 
head to his bosom. 

‘Poor Conny!” he said, gently. ‘I have been so 
selfish! J had nothing to expect from the first, 
though Iwas mad enough to hope; but you, poor 
little girl, had the free promise of bis love pledged to 
you for life! it is you alone who have been wronged.” 

** But perhaps, Gilbert, that he doesn’t care for her 
much; maybe he only likes her company, because 
she is gay and pleasant, and I have been so dull 
since mother died,” she said, trying to make excuses 
for him, although it was very far from satisfying her 
own heart. 
~The next day, Helene came up there. She was 
grave and gay by turns, though it di? not take Con- 
stance long to discover that her gayety was all on the 


‘surface. Sbe flitted about; she could not sit still. 


‘| Constance. 


_ed until the veins showed like knots in the wrist. 


‘that she involuntarily shuddered as she turned 





All at once she said: 

I might as well out with it, for I know you think 
Iam crazed—I don’t know but law. Lunatics are 
not responsible for their deeds, are they?” she said, 
with alittle hysterical laugh. ‘ Weil, then, I start 
for Cuba to-morrow.” 

*“ For Cuba?” Constance echoed, in surprise. 
“Why, I thought you were to stay till spring.” 

* Did you? Well, so did I.” 

** Why, then, do you go?” 

** Because I think it is best,” she answered, with a 
look and tone that sent a quick fiush to the fuce of 


‘*I wish I had gone before; or, rather, I wish I had 
never come!” she exclaimed, vehemently, pacing up 
and down the floor, her small, delicate hands clench- 


‘* What does your grandmother say ?”’ 

** Well, she doesn’t think it is exactly ‘proper,’ 
though I think she is secretly glad I am going. I 
fancy I have stirred the placid Gordon blood some- 
what. It will take it some time to settle back into 
its old respectable calm again.” And she laughed a 
little. 

Constance rather hated to have the bright little 
vision vanish so suddenly from their midst, notwith- 
standing the sorrow her coming had brought, and so 
she said, simply and trathfully: 

“Tam sorry you are going, Helene.” 

“Don’t be a hypocrite, Constance Ainslee!” she 
said, sharply. Then, seeing the flush on Constance’s 
face, and the tremor of her lips, she went up to her, 
and putting both arms about her neck, said, passion- 
ately, “O Conny, I couldn’t help it—indeed I 
couldn’t! I never meant to wrong you or pain you— 
God knowsI did not. I wish the steamer which 
brought me had sunk before it ever landed me in 
America!” And she broke into such a wild passion 
of tears that Constance was almost alarmed. 

She smoothed her hair, and kissed her wet eyelids, 
and after a little she grew as suddenly calm. 

“ What a little tempest I am!” she said, laughing. 
* You must tell Gilbert ‘ good-by’ for me,” she add- 
ed, rising; ‘“‘ and after I am gone, I hope you will all 
be as happy as you were before I came.” 

** Shall we not see you again?” 

‘*No; I start before light in the morning. And, by 
the way, please not to mention to any one that I am 
going, before to-morrow night.” 

** Not even to Gilbert?” 

“No, not even to him. And, Conny, you will try 
to think as kindly of me as you can, when I am 
gone?” 

For answer Constance kissed her tenderly. : 

‘Constance Ainslee, you are an angel! J couldn’t 
doas you have dove; which shows that Iam a good 
ways from being an angel.” 

“It wasn’t your fault,” Constance said, gravely. 
“He was free to choose—” 

** He wasn’t free to choose!” she interrupted, fierce- 
ly. ‘*If he had been, Constance Ainslee, I wouldn’t 
have given him up for all the powers of earth or 
heaven!” And with these words on her lips, she 
darted down the steps, and Constance only caught 
one glimpse of a white, tearless face, with such a look 
of concentrated anguish and despair in its rigid lines, 


away. 

Constance lay awake half the night, thinking. 
She did not feel like that. She had liked Charles 
Hosmer in a quiet way, and had expected to be his 
wife, and had looked furward and depended upon it 
asa fixed thing. The first shock of his intidelity was 
painful. It left her dritiing helplessly, with neither 
helm ror anchor. But she knew that she should 
outlive it and outgrow it. Even if he was willing to 
come back, her faith in him was gone. Perhaps the 
next handsome face he saw, she should be subject to 
the painful repetition of the summer’s experience. 
And yet it was not without many tears and struggles 
that she cast him utterly out of her heart. But once 
done, and he was nothing more toher. It did not 
cost her a single pang to think that now he was free 
to marry Helene; his future was nothing to her, only 
for Helene’s sake, she hoped he would. She would 
write to him in the morning, and tell him this; and 
so thinking, she went to sleep, and slept soundly till 
daylight. 

After she had done up the work, and waited on her 
father, and finished a dress that she had promised 
that morning, she sat down to her task. I will not 
deny that she shed a few tears, as she brushed away, 
with her own hand, the last link that bound her to 
Charles Hosmer. But the spirit) had been dead a 
long time—why cling to the worthless letter? 

She told him that if he married Helene, or not, it 
would never make the slightest difference to. her; 
henceforth their lives lay apart. She could never 
care tor him again; her love was dead and buried. 
She hoped he would marry Helene; it would give her 
more pleasure to hear this, than any other thing she 
could ever hearof him. And so, with a few more 
kindly-spoken words, she bade adieu forever to the 
man whom, four months ago, she expected to end 
her days with. 

She did not get time to go out to mail it before 
noon. When Gilbert came home, she knew by the 
first glance at his face that he knew Helene had 
gone. 

‘It is the best thing for us both, Gilbert,” she said, 
smiling cheerfully. 

“Then you know?” 

““Yes. She came here yesterday.” 


“She? But why didn’t he come—the miserable 
coward!” 





THH FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








“‘ He—he has not gone—Charles Hosmer!” she ex- 
claimed, grasping Gilbert's arm. 

“Yes, he has gone. But, Conny, he isn’t worth 
mourning for. If he had come like a man, and asked 
to be released from his engagement—but to sneak oft 
in this cowardly manner. I wish her joy of her 
prize!” 

“ Bat, Gilbert, she /oves him. But do not worry 
about me.” And sbe took out the letter she had 


written, and unfolding it, put it in his hand, first | 


telling him, in a few words, about Helene’s visit. 

“ T cannot think she was deceiving me,’ Constance 
said, after he had read the letter. “I think, rather, 
that he discovered her flight, and followed her.” 

The result proved her correct, for three days after 
Charles Hosmer returned to Leyden, and came at 
once to Constance, and confessed the whole. She 
heard him through calmly, and then gave him the 
letter she bad written. He read it through, and 
Constance could not help seeing the look of relief that 
came over his face. She was only a woman, and per- 
haps she felt a slight pique at the thought that he 
was so glad to be rid of her; but it was gone in a mo- 
ment, and she even offered to write a letter to Helene, 
who he said had “driven him from her presence, 
and forbade his ever seeking her again.” 

“But it will be different, you know, when you 
show her these,”’ Constance said, as she gave him the 
letters; and then smiled to herself that she should 
be occupying the anomalous position of matchmaker 
for the man who, two months ago, she confidently 
expected to marry herself. 

The next steamer carried Charles Hosmer to Cuba, 
and a little more than two months after, when Con- 
stance and Gilbert returned from their father’s fu- 
neral, she found a letter awaiting her from Helene. 
She and Hosmer were married; and while she re- 
proached herself for winning him from Constance, 
she could not quite conceal ber great happiness, or 
refrain from blessing her as the author of it. ‘ For,” 
she wrote, “I never would have married him, if you 
had not written those letters, and I knew he could 
never be anything more to you. But, O Constance, if 
you had loved him as J did, you could not have dune 
it. If I had been in your place, I should hdve shot 
the woman dead who came between us!” 

It was early in December, and the old home seem- 
ed so lonely and desolate that Constance yielded to 
the entreaties of her friend, Mrs. Anthony, and shut 
up the house for the winter, making her home with 
her when she was not engaged at her trade. She did 
this the more readily, because she saw that Gilbert 
stood greatly in need of change, and there was an 
opening, which gave promise of soon broadening into 
a partnership, in Crawford, some thirty miles from 
Leyden. It would not only be a good thing for him 
in a business point of view, but it would remove him 
from the associations that were continually remind- 
ing him of ker. For though he said but little, she 
knew the wound was deep, and only time and ab- 
sencg would heal it. 

And so we find her sitting at Mrs. Anthony’s west 
window, putting a few finishing touches to the pretty 
gray silk that was to be Mrs. Anthony’s wedding 
dress. The wedding was to be at Christmas, and was 
to be very quiet, as I think most befitting a wedding 
made over a grave. 

Mrs. Anthony was strongly attached to Constance, 
and besides, she had an idea in her head which will 
be apparent by-and-by. 

“‘T don’t want any strangers here to make remarks 
upon my person or my table,” she said, ‘‘and so, 
Conny, dear, you mus¢ consent to act in the capacity 
of bridesmaid.” 

** But you forget that my knight has proved false,” 
laughed Constance—she could laugh over it now. 

**O, never you mind the knight,” was the rejoin- 
der. “J will attend to that. And, more, I promise 
you this one will not prove false.” 

** But who is it?” persisted Constance. ‘Is he to 
stand up beside me masked, until after the cere- 
mony?” 

“ Perhaps,” laughed Mrs. Anthony. ‘‘ He has 
worn a mask, to my certain knowledge, fur more than 
two years.” 

‘*O dear—you make me nervous!” 

‘There is no need, for he is one of the best men I 
ever knew. I will tell you this much: he is a cousin 
of Mark’s ’—(Mark was the prospective bridegroom ) 
—‘and I became acquainted with Mark through 
him.” 

‘You have known him a long while, then?” 

** Yes—a long while. But I sball tell you no more, 
only that I think you will like him. You ought, at 
least, for—” 

She checked herself abruptly; she had already said 
more than she intended. 

Mark Travers had lately come to Leyden, and like 
Mrs. Anthony, had been married before. He had 
bought a pretty place adjoining the pretty little wid- 
ow’s, and after living neighbors six months, they had 
come to the conclusion that neither was quite satis- 
fied with the other for a neighbor, and so decided, 
after a great many long and interesting conferences 
upon the sulject, to try a new relation. 

Mr. Travers’s cousin was to come in the evening 
train, and would arrive only an hour before the time 
fixed for the wedding. But to atone for this, he had 
promised to spend bis week’s holiday with them. It 
had required considerable strategy on the part of 
Mrs. Anthony to b.ing about this arrangement; but 
who ever knew a widow deficient in that? 

It was quite dark when Mr. Travers, accompanied 
by his cousin, rang the bell, and were immediately 
ushered into the back parlor, where Mrs. Anthony 
and Constance were already awaiting them. If 


Constance had been the principal in the affair, she 
could not have felt more nervous and agitated. She 
stood looking out of the window, trying to calm the 
rapid beating of her heart, when a familiar voice 
struck herear. She turned quickly, exclaiming, in 
a tone of joyful surprise: 
“Mr. Staniford!” 
| * You appear surprised,” he said, as he clasped her 
hand, and looked searchingly in ber face. 

“And well I might!” she replied. ‘ Do you know 
| this dreadful woman has kept your identity a close 
secret, leaving me a prey to all manner of wild im- 
aginings?” 

He’ looked a trifle grave, as he said: 

“ T assure you, Miss Ainslee, that [ had no part in 
the deception. Of course you are disappointed, 
and—” 

“Tam so glad!” she interrupted, quickly. 

His face lighted suddenly. 

“TI was going to say that I had a peace offering,” 
he said, taking a letter from his pocket, and handing 
it to her. 

“From Gilbert!” she exclaimed, joyfully; then, 
looking up at him, and flushing a little under his 
steady look, ‘ You do not need any—how could you 
think so? But about Gilbert. You have seen him— 
how does he like, and—and—how does he appear?” 
she stammered. 

‘¢T saw him this afternoon. He is delighted with 
the situation, and they are equall} pleased with him. 
The prospect of his becoming managing partner is 
already agitated.. As regards your last question, I 
cannot speak quite so hopefully. I think you will 
have to wait some time, yet.” 

He was looking at her keenly, and. the thought that 
he was thinking of Hosmer, and the relation that 
she had borne to him, embarrassed her a moment. 
Somehow she did not like for him to have the impres- 
sion that she, also, was wearing the willow, so she 
said, blushing slightly, but with a bright smile: 

**T am afraid you will be disappointed in me, and 
perhaps think me fickle and heartless, when 1 tell 
you that, as far as I am concerned, I am glad this 
thing has happened. J made a mistake, as well as 
Mr. Hosmer, and I am very happy that it is rectified 
thus easily. But I am feeling anxious abont Gilbert; 
and that reminds me—if you will please excuse me— 
that I must read his letter.” 

She went and stood by the table, reading it through 
slowly, with a pleased face. After informing her of 
his liking for the place, and his flattering prospects 
for the future, he said: 

“And, O Conny, I owe it all to him—to Arthur 
Staniford! It was through his recommendation and 
solicitation that they were induced to send for me. 
He did not mean that I should know it, but one of 
the men let it out. I ought not to despair, for though 
all the world go against me, I know that he will not 
fail me! And all that I am, or may ever become, that 
is noble and true, I owe to him—my one strong, true 
friend. O Conny, if you had loved him, instead of 
Charles Hosmer!” 

There were tears in Constance’s eyes, and a flush 
on her cheek, when she read this. The thought 
flashed through her mind, that perhaps if she had 
loved him, it would not have been so easy to give him 
up; and then she blushed more brightly than before. 

We all know how strong the habit of imitation is; 
and making love, like making money, is apt to pro- 
voke a spirit of emulation. Love and matrimony are 
a species of epidemic, and if people don’t wish to 
take the disease, they should be very careful about 
exposing themselves at weddings, and in the society 
of newly-married people. (After the parties have 
been married a number of years, the danger is sen- 
sibly abated.) . 

It is safe to assert that Mrs. Anthony—now Mrs. 
Travers—had thought of all tbis, and willfally and 
maliciously proceeded to bring two innocent and un- 
suspecting persons into what she knew to be the most 
imminent danger. I hope no one will be reminded 
of the fable of the fox who had lost his tail, because I 
am very sure that it is not “inisery” alone that 
“loves company,” but happiness as well. 

It was three or four days after the wedding, that 
Constance happened to think about the “‘ mask.” 

‘‘ Mr. Staniford,” she said, gayly, ‘did you know 
what a frightful story Mrs. Travers, here, told me 
about you? She said that you wore a mask—had 
worn one for two or three years, to her positive 
knowledge.” 

‘Well, he has,’ responded that lady, very dili- 
gently picking up her spools that had fallen on the 
floor. “Ihave no ideaof going back on my state- 
ments. Tell her about it, Arthur,’’ she said, with a 
little wicked smile, as ske vanished, work-basket in 
hand, up the stairs. 

“Shall I tell you?” he said, coming and sitting 
down beside her in the pleasant west window. 

As once before, the sky was all aflame with crimson 
splendor, its soft glow falling on all around them. 

“Tf you like,’”’ she said, softly. 

And s0 he told her all the long story of passion and 
pain, of hoping, and waiting, and despair, and then 
of hoping again, which the reader has already guess- 
ed, and which he has heard over and over again 80 
very many times; but which was, O, 80 new, and 
strange, and sweet to her! Sitting there, with his 
voice in her ear, and his breath on her cheek, itcame 
to her, all at once, that she had always loved Arthur 
Staniford, though she had never been fairly conscious 
of it before. Sue saw now why it bad been s0 easy 
to give up Charles Hosmer, and, looking away to the 
crimson hills, and remembering all] the storms, and 
clouds, and darkness of the year now setting so gold- 
enly, she said, softly: 













































“At eventide there shall be light.” 
And eo, into the dull, gray pattern of | 
shot a thousand gokien arrows, and all: 
past faded and vanished like a shadow 
| only the present, tender, and rich, and 
| mained. The glory of the eventide mo 
| pensated for all the long weariness 0: 
| day, making all the beautiful future 1h 
sweet with hope. 
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TORTURING WITCHI 
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ENAMELLING. 

This is the art of fixing upon any substan: 
face of vitreous matter by fusion. The term, ! 
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“At eventide there shall be light.” 

And so, into the dull, gray pattern of her life, Love 
shot a thousand golden arrows, and all the long, dark 
past faded and vanished like a shadowy dream, and 
only the present, tender, and rich, and beautiful, re- 
mained. The glory of the eventide more than com- 
pensated for all the long weariness of the sombre 
day, making all the beautifal future lumincus and 
sweet with hope. 





TORTURING WITCHES. 


In India, where superstition prevails, the modes of 
torture usually adopted for witches vary somewhat 
according to the particular province and district in 
which they are employed. In former days, under 
the beneficent rule of the rajahs, when no one, from 
the rajah to the ryot, had any fear of gods or men be- 
fore his eyes, and when atrocities of all kinds were 
the rule rather than the exception, it was the custom 
to tie up witches in skins, and throw them alive into 
the water. Sometimes, by way of a little gentle tor- 
ture, they were crammed into a small chamber full of 
cobras, where they first half died of fright, and then 
quite died of snake-bites. Now-a-days, however, the 
first thing to be done in all such cases is a flogging 
with castor-oil rods. The women are in the first in- 
stance reasoned with, and told that denial is useless; 
of course they are witchcs, have dealings with the 
demon, and have, in short, together with him, drank 
the blood aud eaten the flesh of numbers of the de- 
parted villagers. The women naturally deny the 
cbarge vehemently. They are forthwith disrobed and 
hung, very often head downwards, on a horizontal 
bamboo, placed some ten or twelve feet from the 
ground, on two perpendicular ones planted firmly in 
the earth. They are swung slowly backwards and 
forwards, while their neighbors, armed with their 
castor-oil rods, stand in rows on either side, and give 
each a blow as she swings past; and the castor-oil 
rod is, in willing hands, capable of inflicting very se- 
vere punishment. 

When the victims are half dead from the beating 
and suffocation, they are taken down and dragged cff 
to some neighboring hovel, while further tortures are 
being prepared. Some one then suggests that burn- 
ing with hot irons is a good way of making witches 
confess. So fires are lighted, and pieces of old iron 
put in to be heated, and when all is ready, the unfor- 
tunate victims are again brought out, and are often- 
times very cruelly and brutally burned on their necks 
and heads with the red-hot irons. 
torture is to cover the face and neck with cotton- 
wool, and then set fire to it, or to heat a brass candle- 
stick to a white heat, and compel the accused to carry 
it about until the hand is nearly burnt off. Another 
plan is to hang the witch from the bamboo above 
mentioned by the arms, to attach heavy weights to 
the feet, and to dash them about until the joints are 
ready to give way. The wretched creatures are kept 
all this time without food, water or sleep, and are 
beaten during the intervals of other punishments 
with the all-powerful castor-oil rod. In their agony, 
the victims very often declare that they really have 
a compact with a demon, and disclose horrible par- 
ticulars as to the banquets they share with him. At 
last it happens that one or perhaps both of the wo- 
men die under the cruel treatment they have re- 
ceived, and then the assembly is struck with a guilty 
fear. The bodies must be buried or got rid of in some 
way or other, and that is a very difiicult thing to ac- 
complish. Noone who has any respect for Lis caste 
or himself will stretch out a hand to bury a witch-- 
it would be endless pollution to think of it. The af- 
fair must be kept quiet, however; there must be no 
delay, for if it comes to the ears of the government, 
it will go hard with the murderers. Soa couple of 
men of the lowest caste to be found in the village, 
are induced by threats and bribes to drag away the 
bodies and throw them into some neighboring ditch, 
or into a nullah, or a tank, even, of which the water 
is little used, and so the tragedy ends—for a time at 
least. ‘The murderers are all sworn to secrecy, and 
go to their homes, hoping that cholera at any 
rate after this night’s work will disappear. When 
matters are not carried quite so far as this, they con- 
tent themselves with beating the supposed witches, 
and turning them and their families out into the 
jungles, forbidding them ever again to approach the 
village; to prevent their doing so, they pull down 
their huts. The outcasts wander into the jungles, 
and die very soon of starvation or cholera. 





ENAMELLING. 

This is the art of fixing upon any substance a sur- 
face of vitreous matter by fusion. The term, however, 
is restricted now to those cases where the substance is 
of metal, copper, silver or gold. Several methods of 
enamelling have been practised. One, and perhaps 
the earliest, was the champleve, where the enamelling 
matter was deposited in cavities previously made in 
the metal. It is often stated that the Egyptians were 
acquainted with this method; but in the examples in 
question, we really only find pieces of hard stone or 
colored glass set in cement. The Greeks were really 
acquainted with the art, but the specimens that have 
come down to us are very unimportant. In the third 
or fourth century, however, champleve enamels were 
made in Gaul and Britain, and we find them again in 
the Rhenish provinces of Germany about ten centuries 
later, and at Limoges. One interesting example of Ger- 
man enamel of the twelfth century is the chasse or 
reliquary at South Kensingten, from the famous Sulti- 
koff collection. A beautiful triptych in the same col- 
lection, of thirteenth-century work, the Crucifixion, 
pore and Deliverance from Satan, cost £450. 
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OUR FIRST LOST. 


Two little waxen hands, 
Folded soft and silently; 
Two little curtained e) es 
Looking out no more for me; 
Two little snowy cheeks, 
Dimple-dented nevernwre ; 
Two little trodden shoes, 
That will never touch the floor. 


Two little snowy wings 
Softly flutter to and fro: 
Two tiny childish hands 
Beckon still to me below; 
Two tender angel eyes 
Watch me ever earnestly ; 
Through the loopholes of the stars 
Baby ‘s looking out for me. 


> 
+ > 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THREE SCENES FROM REAL LIFE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





SCENE FIRST. 


Ir is now almost fifty years since the present flour- 
ishing city of C—, in one of the Western States, was 
initsinfancy. Atthe time of which I write, it had 
not more than twenty-five hundred inhabitants, al- 
though it was then confidently predicted that it would 
enormously increase in wealth and population within 
@ very few years. It has, in fact, eclipsed all the 
predictions of its early citizens; and were this sketch 
intended to show the striking changes which the 
lapse of time brings to things, and not persons, no 
better subject could be found than this same city of 
C—. But I am writing now of lite’s vicissitudes; 
and in all the wonderful ups and downs of humanity 
in this worll, it would be hard to find any more re- 
markable than thse which are here related. 

The city was at first a rude collection of huts and 
cabins, built for the entertainment and accommoda- 
tion of the boatmen and raftsmen who navigated the 
river. Later, at the time mentioned in the beginning 
of the last paragraph, a commodious wharf had been 
built for the steamboats which stopped twice a day 
on their regular trips; a respectable amount of manu- 
facturing was done, and several branches of trade 
were thriving. Several churches and an academy 
bad been erected; at least half a dozen lawyers and 
as many doctors had moved in, and appeared to find 
work enough todo in their respective professions, 
and emigration to the new town was steadily on the 
increase. 

The criminal court of the present city of C—— is 
presided over by Judge Ballard, as it has been for 
twenty years past. There are many of the present 
residents who will remember the introduction of 
Alfred Ballard to C——. It was at the time I have 
first mentioned in this sketch; the period of fifty 
years is the exact span of his life. One day, in the 
summer of 18—, as the steamboat was rounding upto 
the wharf, a woman was seen leaning over the rail 
near the stern. Little notice had been taken of her 
on the trip down; she was a second-class passenger, 
poorly clad, with a child a few months old in her 
arms. As the boat drew up to the wharf she was 
seen to press the child to her bosom, kiss it passion- 
ately, and jump overboard with it. A shout warned 
the spectators of her danger, and by the time she had 
risen to the surface three stout swimmers were in the 
water, and quite near her, ready to rescue both wo- 
man and child. She still held the little one close to 
her heart, as if determined that it should share her 
fate; but whén she saw the means of preservation 
near at hand, she relented of her purpose toward it, 
and threw it toward one of the men, who seized it 
and swam with it safely toland. Another seized the 
woman by the shoulder, but she shook off the grasp, 
and sank to her death. This was alj that was ever 
learned of the history of herself or the child” She 
was probably one of this world’s poor outcasts, to 
whom death was peace and life shame; and when 
she died she left no trace of herself save the infant, 
whom destiny preserved for a useful and honorable 
career. 

There was in C—— at this time a lawyer by the 
name of Ballard, a wealthy and benevolent man, 
who happened at the landing at the time of this oc- 
currence. His heart was touched by the lovely help- 
lessness of the little stranger, and he carried it home 
to his wife.. They were chiidless people, and after 
a few days the helpless waif had won their affections 
so that they decided to adopt it. And in this way 
the future of Alfred Ballard (for he took the name of 
his benefacter) was shaped. He grew up a tall, pale 
boy, with restless, gray eyes, and sallow cheeks. He 
had none of the feelings or impulses of other boys; 
he never shared in their plays, and hardly associated 
with them; his whole soul seemed absorbed in the 
pursuit of knowledge. He studied almost incessant- 
ly, bore off the honors of the academy, passed a suc- 
cessful college course, and came back to C to be- 
gin the study of the law with Mr. Ballard. In three 
years he was admitted to the bar, and was just on 
the eve of forming a business partnership with his 
benefactor, when the latter suddenly died in an apo- 
plectic fit. Wlthin two weeks his wife followed him; 
and Alfred began the battle of life in good earnest. 

It had been supposed at C—— that Mr. Ballard 
was quite wealthy, and that Alfred would be made a 
tolerably rich man by his death. The event showed 
exactly to the contrary. Mr. Ballard was an easy, 
careless man, fond of high living, and generous far 
beyond his means; and a slight investigation showed 
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his library, there was little or nothing left for Alfred ; 
but with stout heart and a just reliance upon his 
own powers, the youth, then not more than twenty- 


which were indomitable, and an eloquence as rare as 
it was captivating, and which seemed to make his 
slender body to dilate, and his pale cheeks to glow 
with the fire of more than mortal enthusiasm. 
years following in C—— developed no more success- 
ful man than Alfred Ballard. The successful prac- 
tice of his profession gave him fame and wealth, and 
finally the highest judicial position on-the bench of 
the criminal court. But of this we will not now 
speak. 

As a boy he had always been remarkable for his 
habits of close and unremitting study, and for his 
dislike to society; a dislike which he entirely lost in 
later years, when his popularity was said to rest ina 
great measure upon his winning manners. But im- 
mediately after the decease of his foster-father and 
mother, it was observed that he became unusually 
gloomy, sallow and taciturn, spending whole days at 
his office, and often studying the entire night. It 
was surmised that there was some other cause for 
this, beyond the logs of his benefactors; and the 
name of Annie Ray was more than once mentioned 
in this connection. 

Annie was reputed to be the most beautifal girl in 
C—. She lived with her widowed mother, who 
had sufficient means for the comfortable support of 
both; and for the year following his return from col- 
lege, Alfred had beeu a frequent visitor at the house. 
They were reported to be engaged, which was, in 
fact, the truth. Alfred had formed a resolution 
some time before that he would never marry until 
he had reached the age cf thirty, desiring to have no 
passion but for his profession until his success in it 
should be assured; but the sweet face of Annie Ray 
drove the resolution front his heart. The love that 
he bore her was like himse]lf—ardent, intense, ab- 
sorbed; and the happiness that came to him when 
he found that it was reciprocated, and that Annie 
would wait patiently for him until he could make her 
a home, was deep and fervent. It was a sweet 
dream, from which he was radely awakened. 

Hardly was the death of Mr. Ballard well known 
through the city, with the fact that he had left Alfred 
penniless, than the latter received a note from Annie 
in which she coldly repudiated their engagement as 
‘*@ silly affair,” which both of them should bave 
known better than to form. There was no other ex- 
planation given than this; it closed by hinting that 
it would be better for the happiness of both of them 
if Alfred should discontinue his visits; and this was 
all. The blow was a terrible one for the young man, 
and but for the noble ambition that filled him he 
must have sunk under it. As it was he grew paler 
and thinner for months, confiding in no one, and 
seeking relief from the pains of this cruel blowin 
renewed study and labor. 

The reasons which had moved Annie Ray to this 
cruelty were correctly guessed by Alfred, and, in- 
deed, by the whole town. It was conceded that An- 
nie had a kind of negative affection tor him, and that 
she liked him much better than any of the numerous 
suitors who had been wooing to her in vain before 
him. But she was as frivolous and as vain, as beau- 
tiful; she craved, and her mother craved fur her, 
wealth and position in the world, and Alfred must 
probably struggle fur some years vet with 


“Those twin jailors of the daring heart, 
Low birth and iron fortune."’ 


A new suitor had made bis appearance within the 
week—a widower of enormous wealth, who had late- 
ly settled in the place. He was rude and unculti- 
vated, twice the age of Annie, and rumor said, vul- 
gar and dissolute; but the charms of his money were 
too potent to be resisted. Never was a baser pro- 
fanation of the holy rite than this; but the unhal- 
lowed ambition of Annie and her mother must be 
appeased, and the sacrifice was made. 

There was a brilliant party at the house of Mrs. 
Ray on the evening of the marriage. The light 
streamed from every window, the floors rocked be- 
neath the feet of the dancers, and laughter and mu- 
sic filled the rooms. The restless unhappiness of the 
hour had brought Alfred Ballard to the spot, and he 
stood under the shade of the great elms, withdrawn 
from observation, gloomily tormenting himself with 
the sound of the festivity within. 

And now occurred a singular scene, which will 
complete this first picture from real life. Diawn to 
the spot by the sound of the music, an old blind 
man, led by a little girl, approached the house as fur 
as the steps. They were wandering musicians, the 
old man bearing a harp, and the girl a tambourine. 
She was a pretty little creature, hardly mere than 
ten years old, with great black eyes, and bair that 
fell in natural ringlets over her shouliers. There 
was @ pause in the dancing inside just after they 
came, anid the girl whispered: 

** Here, grandfather, is a chance for us. Let us 
play here, and I think maybe they’ll come out and 
hear us. It would be so fine if these gay people 
would give us lots of pennies!” And she clapped her 
little hands gleefully, at the thought 

The old man smiled sadly, unslung his harp from 
his back, placed it on the ground, and began to play 
a wild melody of the chase, from one of the operas, 
the child accompanying with her tambourine. Pleased 
with the stirring music, and forgetting for a moment 





that he had entirely dissipated his property. Save 


two, hung out bis sign and began practice in the old | 


Office. It was not long betore his success became de- 
cided. Young as he was, he hala wonderful fund of 
legal knowledge, and industry and perseverance 


The | 


| to listen, when the door was thrown open, and a 
burly man, his face inflamed with drink, and his 
eyes glittering with anger, rushed from the house. 
It was Annie Ray’s husband, exhibiting all his bru- 
tality in the first hour of his nuptials, 

** Begone. you trampers!” he shouted, hoarse with 
passion, ‘ Clear ont, you vagabondas, or I'll kill you, 
d—n me if 1 don’t!” 

He snatched the girl's tambourine from her hand, 
j and was about to strike her with it, when Alfred 
stepped forward, seized him by the throat, and hurl- 
ed him back. Some of his friends had come out 
latter him,and they now took him back into the 
| house, spite of his drunken ravings. Alfred turned 

to the little girl, and finding that she was crying 
from fear, soothed her and led her away, and finally 
left her with the present of a silver dollar. Then 
both went their ways; the little wanderer and her 
grandfather to tramp on to the next town, she little 
thinking of the place where she should next meet 
the kind young man, and he thinking quite as little 
what that handsome little vagabond was yet to be. 
Yet I think to both of them the then unwritten 
thought might have come at that moment: 


“ Ah, well for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes." 





SCENE SECOND. 

It was about fifteen years later. The city of C— 
was a large and growing place, and Alfred Ballard 
was Judge Ballard, of the criminal court. He is now 
a handsome man of thirty-seven, no longer lank, thin 
and sallow, but with a round, rosy face, which is 
pleasant and smiling in society, and dignified and | 
tirm in court. His keen, gray eyes are alive with 
intellect, and the massive forehead above thom is the 
sign of a great storehouse of learning and wisdom. 
He is honored and trusted as an upright and con- 
scientious judge; he is the terror of evil-doers, and 
still knows when to temper mercy with justice, and 
deal leniently with the offender who is not too bad to 
be reclaimed to society. 

It was the last day of a session of court which had 
lasted two weeks. Many important cases had been 
tried, and the business of the term was concluded, 
except the sentencing of the prisoners; and these the 
judge now ordered to be brought up. The officers 
brought them in, and they were ranged in the dock, 
nineteen of them, criminals of all grades, from the 
murderer down to the petty thief. Some were bard- 
ened reprobates, whose faces expressed the utmost 
unconcern at their position; three of the number 
were women; and there were not wanting several 
boys, mere lads who had been led astray into crime. 

Several of the number had been sevtenced, when 
the judge called upon Leander Morris to stand up. 
The prisoner who responded was a boy of apparently 
not more than twelve years of age, witha slender 
form, and a gi:lish face wh'ch attracted the attention 
of the spectators. He trembled and changed from 
pale to red as he observed the eyes of all fixed upon 
him; and he breathed short and quick. 

** Leander Morris,” said the judge, referrirge to his 
minutes, * you have been convictel, upon your plea 
of guilty, of grand larceny. Wiat have you to say 
why sentence should not be pronounced upon you?” 

“We were almost starving, mother and I,” the 
boy began, speaking fast, and in a tremalous voice, 
‘and Teoultn’t get any work todo. I took some 
money to buy us some bread, and that’s alli did. I 
never stole anything before, and I wouldn’t then, 
but Lcoultu’t see my poor mother suffer when —”’ 

His feelings overpowered him, and putting his 
hands before his face he sobbed and wept bitterly. 
The stern face of the judge softened as he listened 
and saw the boy’s emotion, and beckoning the dis- 
trict attorney to the bench, he whispered with him a 
moment. Then he conferred with the other judges, 
and again addressed the prisoner: 

‘““We have reason to believe, Leander,” he said, 
‘that there is too much truth in the sad excuse 
which you bave given for your offence, In the eye 
of the law it is no excuse at all; but we are allowed 
to consider your yonth, the fact that this is your first 
offence, and the sad] straits in which you seem to 
have been placed, and to give you as light a sentence 
as the law allows. We hope this will be a sufficient 
warning to you never again to transgress the law; 
and in that hope sentence you to only one year in the 
penitentiary.”’ 

A shabbily-dressed woman, wearing a hood which 
quite concealet her face, had stood in front of the 
prisoners’ dock, opposite where the boy stood. She 
leaned heavily upon it, and gazed up into his face 
while the judge was talking; and when she beard 
the sentence a cry of agony broke from her lips. 
She scizel the boy’s hands as he sat down, wrung 
them convulsively, pressed them to her bosom, and 
covered them with kisses; and ax Leander was taken 
away with the other prisoners lier feelings overcame 
her, and she fell insensible to the floor. She was 
taken up by the officers and carricd out; and afew 
moments after court adjournel. 

“Did you see tfat woman's fice?” the district 
attorney asked, of the j 1ige. 

‘“*No—not once. I thought she tried to keep it 
away from me. J) you know who she is?” 

‘No. I must try to find out something about her.” 

Jgdge Ballard lived several squares away from the 
court-house; ani as he now walked slowly along to- 
ward bis residence, he mused apon the scene he had 





the scene within the house, Alfred stepped forward | enough to him; and this one would protably not 
PE | g 


just witnessed. There was nothing ungsual or 
strange about it; such scenes bal grown common 
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have engaged his thoughts after leaving the court- | 
house had not the face of young Morris struck bim as 


strangely familiar. He surely did not know him; 
but there was still an undefined something in that 
face which haunted him and made him thoughtful. 





SCENE THIRD. 


The cfticers tock the poor woman down stairs into 
the room which wes occupied by the jailor and his 
wife. The latter, # kiud- hearted little body, busied 
herself to restore her to consciousness; and when 
this was done, drove out the curious crowd that had 
collected, and mace some tea for the woman. The 
poor creature at first refused it, and sat with her 
arms embracing her knees, rocking herself to and fro 
in the intensity of her agony. She was still young, 
not more than thirty-five; but her face, which might 
once have been beautitul, was thin and pinched with 
poverty, and wrinkled with suffering. When her 
gricf had found an outlet in tears, the jailor’s wife 
persuaded her to drink the tea she had prepared; 
and then the woman inquired of her where Judge 
Ballard lived. 

‘<1t’sa great brick house on the corner of the third 
street above this,” she said. ‘* But mercy on me, 
woman, you aint a going out to-night? It’s dark as 
pitch, and rains cats and dogs. Stay here with me 
to-night; Tommy, that’s my husband, has got to 
stay in the jail. Stay here, you poor forlorn creeter, 
and in the morning you can go where you like.” 

But the woman would not be persuaded. Putting 
on her hood, she drew her thin, torn shawl abuut 
her shivering shoulders, and went out into the dark- 
ness of the night, and the driving storm, on her 
mission of love. A tew minutes’ walk brought her 
to the gate of Judge Ballard’s house. She skulked 
up the walk, under the dripping lilacs, as if afraid of 
being seen, and mounted the stone steps. Sho hesi- 
tated long and doubtfully, and once sank down on 
one of the bronze lions to gain a little strength; and 
then rising, pulled the bell, and immediately shrank 
out ofsight. As it happened, Judge Ballard himself 
was at that instant passing through the hall, and he 
immediately answered the bell in person. 

** Come in,” he said, not observing who was at the 
door. ‘ Come in out of this rain.” 

The woman darted into the hall, and as he closed 
the door she sank on ber knees and threw back her 
hood, and with clasped hands and streaming eyes 
looked up into his face. 

**O spare him, sir,” she pleaded; ‘‘ spare my poor 
boy from the penitentiary! It was true what he said; 
he is my boy, and all I have to comfort me on earth. 
We came back to the city a few days ago, without 
money and destitute, and I was too proud to make 
myself known to my friends, as I have been since 
poor Leander was arrested. He tried to find work, 
and could not; and it was only when he knew that I 
was suffering for food that he was over-tempted. 
And it was all for me, all for his poor mother!” 

Her tears flowed atresh as she spoke The judge 
looked at her pityingly and still closely, and then 
said: 

“TI think I know you now. You were orce Annie 
Ray.” 

A crimson flush came into her poor, wan face, and 
for a moment she placed her hands before it. When 
she removed them she was calm, and more able to 
talk. 

“*T had hoped to conceal this from you,” she said, 
* but you know it, and I need try to conceal nothing 
now. Yes, I was Annie Ray; and bitter indeed has 
been my punishmert fur my great sin. The bruty I 
married took me to the West, and then South, where 
he quickly revealed himself in his true character to 
me. He was not wealthy at all; he was nothing 
more than a professional gambler, and all his stories 
of riches were coined to delude me, My life for years 
has been no better than a bell on earth. I have been 
the slave of that bad, wicked man, until death mer- 
cifully relieved me and his boy of him. He was killed 
in a drunken brawl on the Mississippi, a year ago, 


_ and since then Leander and I have tried faithtully 


to earn our living honestly. But we could not do it; 
we suffered and starved, and at last we were driven 
to come back here to C——; and here my resolution 
failed me, and 1 could not shame myself by going to 
my friends. Soitis all my fault that the poor boy 
has gone astray. You ought to hate and despise me; 
I have put myself beneath the contempt of every 
honest man and woman; but for him, my poor boy, 
I ask you to be merciful. O save him, save him, and 
I will bless you forever.” 

The judge raised the miserable woman from the 
floor, and spoke kindiy and feelingly to her. “I 
neither hate nor despise you,” he said, “‘ but rather 
pity you from the bottom of my heart. My home is 
open to you; stay here as long as you please; you are 
welcome.” He paused a moment for her reply; she 
only cast down her eyes and shook her head. “ As 
for your boy, it is out of my power to reverse the sen- 
tence I have pronounced; but I believe all that you 
and he say about his offence, and I will write at once 
to the governor, giving him the facts, and recom- 
mending his pardon. I do not doubt he will grant 
it.” 

The thanks of the poor woman found expression 
in a fervent prayer for her lover of old, and she was 
about quitting the house when the judge detained 
her. ‘ Take this,” he said, and pressed some bank- 
bills into her hand. The color again came to her 
face, and she would have refused, but the judge 
firmly insisted, and she left the house with renewed 
thanks, and tears of humble gratitude. 

From this strange scene Judge Ballard waiked 





thoughtfully into his sitting-room. It was an ele- 
gantly-furnished apartment, and tbe soft light of the 


| great lamp seemed to muke it doubly attractive. In 


the crib a babe was slumbering, and seated near him, 
bending over some work in her lap, was Mrs. Bal- 
lard, the wife of less than one year. There is a won- 
derful beauty in her clear, olive complexion, and 
deep, black eyes, and a strong light of love in them 
as they rest on her husband. He draws a fovtstool 
to her feet, and sitting down on it, and leaning bis 
arms down on her lap, he says: 

“T have a story to tell you, Belle.” And then, 
while she listens, smeothing his hair away from bis 
temples with ber soft palms, he tel!s her what the 
reader hasjust read,closiug with the words, “* Strange 
as it seems, it is neventheless true, that this poor 
woman, whose son I sentenced to the penitentiary 
this afternoon, was the Annie Ray of fitteen years 
ago.” 

The fingers of the beautiful wife were twived in his 
hair, and her head sank to his shoulver as she mur- 
mured in his ear: 

** Perhaps I can tell you a strange story, too, Al- 
fred. You have spoken of the poor little tawbourine- 
girl that you saved trom the vivlence of the drunken 
brute; do you know what became of her?” The 
husband shook his head. ‘ Well, 7 know. Her old 
grandfather died in another town, and tbe poor little 
thing was fortunate enough to fall into the hands of 
an excelient lady, who educated her, and finding that 
she had some talent for music, developed it. Eigh- 
teen months ago she came to C—-, to sing at an 
amateur concert, where the distinguished Judge 
Ballard saw her, and teil in love with her, as he says. 
However, they were married, and here they are; 
and as you would say, ‘strange as it may appear, itis 
nevertheless true,’ that the forlorn little tambourine- 
girl whom you protected titteen years ago 1s now your 
wife. But if you bad not told me all about poor An- 
nie, I never should have known that you were my 
champion against her husband that night.” 

And so we go. Human lives are like the drops that 
make up the current ofa mighty stream, all mingled 
and blended together; and not for ourselves alone 
are we happy or miserable. The shadows we cast, 
and the brightness that we make, may reach through 
years, and far beyond the sphere of our present 
influence. 


BE MASTER AND NOT MASTERED. 


It is not by regretting what is irreparable that true 
work is to be done, but by making the best of what 
weare. It is not by complaining that we have not 
the right tools, but by using well the tools we have. 
Where we are, and what we are, is God’s providential 
arrangement; and the wise and manly way is to look 
our disadvantages in the face, and see what can be 
made of them. Life, like war, is a series of mistakes, 
and he is not the best Christian nor the best general 
who makes the fewest false steps. Poor mediocrity 
may do that; but he is the best who wins the most 
splendid victories by the retrieval of mistakes. For- 
get mistakes; organize victory out of wistakes. 
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BY JEREMIAH OOLBURN. 


GESERAL EPHRAIM HINMAN, 

AN OFFICER in the Continental army during the 
war of the American Revolution, was burn in Wood- 
bury, Connecticut, April 5th, 1753 His ancestors 
were among the early emigrants from Stratford. 
Edward Hinman, the first of the name in New Eng- 
land, and the only one, settled in that town about 
1650, and died there in 1681. At an early age he be- 
came interested in military affairs, and was chosen 
captain of acompany. He was atterwards quarter- 
master, and an assistaut commissary general in tho 
war of the Revolution. Ho served throughout the 
war, as also did two of his brothers, Captain Benja- 
min Hinman, and Lieutenant Axa Hinman. There 
were thirteen commissioned cflicers of tbe name, in 
Connecticut, who served during the war, all of whom 
originated in the townof Woodbury. Atter the close 
of the war, in 1783, he was promoted by regular 
grades to the cflice of major, colonel and brigadier 
general, and served in those various offices for thir- 
teen years in the State militia. 

In 1784, General Hinman removed to Roxbury, 
Convecticut, where he was engaged in mercantile 
pursuits. During this perio’ he became an extensive 
land-holder, having in his possession, at one time, 
about one thousand acres. He wag one of the princi- 
pal agents appointed by the parish of Roxbury, to 
secure its incorporation asatown. In 1798, and for 
several subsequent years, he was a member of the 
State Legislature. 

He received his appointment as brigadier general 
in 1805. His jurisdiction extended from Southington, 
in Hartford county, on the east, to the line of the 
State on the west; and most of the time he was in 
office it included the cavalry in that section of the 
State. This office he held at atime when something 
more was required than werely to gain a military 
title, and he performed its duties annually and faith- 
fully during the whole period of service. 

General Hinman died on the 11th of December, 
1829, in the seventy-seventh year of his age. His 
remains, according to bis own request, were interred 
in the North Cemetery of his native parish, South- 
bary, Connecticut. 
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BY ISABELLA MILLER. 
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The fire of hope is all burned down, 
Ashes alone is left; 

I sit and count the dismal hours 
Of hope and joy bereft,— 

Sad hours that come on gloomy wings, 
And bring grief "s cheerless dark; 

Black birds that croak of direful things, 
And dead bones cold and stark. 


I feel a desolation drear 
Cling close about my heart, 
As down the dead, lost past I hear 
Life's olden ghusts upstart. 
Ah, how they trip on echoing feet 
Those verdant violet walks, 
Where roses bloomed, love's roses sweet, 
And lilies bent their stalks. 


But O, the flower more fair than all 
That gemmed the old retreat, 

No more shal! hear my heart's wild call, 
And come a-blash and sweet. 

Some one has stolen my rose away, 
Life's gem, hope's jewel, in one 

Rich setting of the heart's best gold, 
The rarest ‘neath the sun. 


Her lips were red as the rose’s heart, 
Her eyes as clear as the skies, 

Her laugh as sweet as the clash of pearls 
O’er waves where diamond eyes 

Look flashing up from purple seas, 
Where Sol sinks down to rest, 

And leaves a thousand hues to please, 
And gild the ocean's crest. 


She makes earth glad for him, I ween, 
And gilds his life, I know; 

Ah, sweet her hours will glide away, 
And calm her life-stream flow. 

J seek amid the ashes drear 
For buried love and trust, 

But find no trace of things so dear 
Amid the heaps of dust. 


> 


HILDA’S PLOT: 


—OR,— 


Che Master of Renfreto Manor. 


A TALE OF LOVE AND PASSION. 





BY EDGAR T GORDON. 


CHAPTER I. 
BERNARD HAWKESLEIGH. 


THE moor was covered with thick snow, glittering 
under the rays of a January sun, which was shining 
in the brief brightness of morning. It lay out smooth 
and bleak, spotless and comfortless—it reached into 
the infinitude of the distance, where the horizon was 
flecked and obscured with white fleecy clouds. 

Far to the west the spires of three churches, the 
faintly-indicated roofs of houses, and curling blue 
rising smoke, gave signs of human life, and the gath- 
ering together of man. This small town of Moorly 
lay across the plain, and it was a pleasant walk for 
the villagers upon the east side of the common who 
had occasion to visit the town for marketing 
purposes. 

It was a pleasant walk across the moor in the warm 
fresh days of spring time, when the bilberry bushes 
were sprouting, the gorse was budding, and hundreds 
of wild flowers were embroidering the short turf. 
When sunimer came, and the bot san shone down 
with a fierce, merciless fervor upon the shado#less 
heath, this walk became a trial and a weariness to 
the flesh. The humming of the bees, dipping in 
and out of the foxglove bells, the sparkling azure of 
the jewel-like dragon flies—the whole scene, with its 
moorland beauty, could scarcely amuse or distract 
the scorched and panting wayfarer. 

In autumn, when the heat was half quenched by 
long, soft gray clouds; when the heather, in am- 
ethystine bloom, stretched about and away upon ev- 
ery side, and grew into rosiest beauty while glowing 
under the burning hues of the sinking sun; when 
the moor-fow] clapped their wings, and herds of shy 
rabbits scampere.i across the ground in fifties—then 
a walk over the common from Tregalt the village, 
to Moorly the town, was as delightful a manner of 
whiling away a long, lazy afternoon as could be 
chosen by a svlitary and contemplative man. 

When our tale opens there was not much attrac- 
tion, beyond that of the grandeur of picturesque des- 
olation, to tempt one to stroll upon the snowy moor- 
land; and in the stedy of this same picturesque 
desolation it appeared that a certain young man was 
occupied. He was seated on a thick plaid, which he 
sprea‘l over the ground, after clearing away some of 
the snow. 

He looked at the sky overhead—faintly blue, and 
very distant, it appeared to him; then he gazed all 
round the horizon. The heath swelled and undula- 


ted so as to shut out any other prospect than that of | 


the moor itself, except where, upon the west, it 
sloped downwards, and disclosed the little town of 
Moorly, indistinct in outline upon that winter’s day; 
but pnetica!ly, though vaguely, rendered in the 
middle distance. 

Tbe young man was taking a sketch. Perhaps it 
might be the conceived thought of a great snow pic- 
ture which his slender fingers were tracing; or it 





might be that, having little to occupy him, he was 
but amusing his fancy with a careless drawing, never 
to be brought to perfection, nor idealized into any- 
thing beautiful or great. ‘The latter is the correct 
interpretation to put upon the artist’s actions, for, 
after a time, he wearied of his work—his eyes, in 
lieu of glancing up eagerly and keenly, and scanning 
the dazzling, desolate white waste with the peculiar 
and critical glance of the true painter, who is anx- 
ious to Jearn all that nature nay teach him—bis eyes, 
in lieu of this, became glazad over with a sad and 
dreamy expression, and the pencil dropped from the 
delicate fingers. 

Soon the sketcher was not looking at anything 
under the English winter heaven, Far out into the 
distance his large dark eyes wandered; but they saw 
nothing. After a while womanish tears gathered in 
them, and dropped down upon the woollen plaid. 

The young man’s face was not noble—the features 
were small, effeminate-the whole impressed you 
with a waut of power; the mouth was irresolute, and 
yet there wasa gathering together of the muscles, 
and a knitting of the brow whenin thonght. It was 
possible, probable, almost appirent to the shrewd 
physiognomist, that the weak nature could be swayed 
down, surged over, almost trample! out, by hideons 
tempests of passion, when the reins woul! be given 
to the wild horse, which might rear, plunge, and 
fling his quondam rider into the lowest abysses of 
wrong. Short dark bair, large, rather fine, dark 
eyes, a fair, pale complexion, a certain air of breed- 
ing—these were s»me of the characteristics of this 
man’s physique. 

Presently, the insidious, biting cold of the winter 
day made itself felt. The young man shuddered, 
and rose to his feet; then, stooping, gathered his 
heavy plaid around him in the form of a mantle— 
his sketching materials he hastily tied into a port- 
folio. Artterwards he began to take his way in the 
direction of the north. Now it became visible that 
this person was a cripple—one leg being drawn up 
and bent in a helpless manner; he could not put it 
to the ground without difficulty, and it almost 
seemed pain. 

Short, slight, fragile, and a cripple! Altogether, 
one felt very much disposed to pity and help this 
sad, delicate-looking young man. Svon be came into 
@ road cut across the moor. Upon each side were 
slopirg banks; it was a smooth carriage drive, and 
evidently led into a village. The ground undulated, 
however, and it was only atter feebly climbing & ris- 
ing hillock that the sketcher caught sight of the ham- 
let of Tregalt—a s:nall, poor-looking plaee, of white- 
washed cabins, thatched roofs, and pig-sties. 

Children were playing iu the bare, rough, naked- 
looking street, at making asnow man. These chil- 
dren were not scantily clad; but their garments 
were nondescript—huddled on with no regard to 
size, or fit, or fashion. Quaint-looking little mortals 
were these—girls, with their father’s waistcoats 
reaching to their own knees; boys, with their moth- 
er’s petticoats dangling over their nether garments; 
while hats and bonnets were worn promiscuously by 
all the young ones, with a beautiful contempt of out- 
ward sbow or distinctiou of sex. 

* Little heterogeneous masses of human iniquity 
in embryo,” muttered the young artist, lookivg at 
the noisy, gambling children with a cynical and bit- 
ter smile; “ fifteen years more, and there will be a 
liar, cheat, rapscallion, poacher—what you will— 
made from that boy with the red jacket. Tbat girl, 
with black eyes and large hat, will be a fool, witha 
coquette’s soul, and the heart of a Herodias. Hid- 
eous, vile human nature—niean, miserable mankind! 
In another sphere may we—sball we be any nearer 
to the ideal perfection we sigh after?” 

Asking himself this strange question, the young 
crippled gentleman made his way through the vil- 
lage. The children knew him well, and dared not 
assail him with any gibes or rude mockery, for he 
was Squire Hawkesleigh’s son; but they mouthed 
behind his back, and when he was nearly out of sight 
they gathered conrage to shout after him defiantly, 
and the sound of their insults was borne to his ears. 
A little color came into his face, a smile crossed his 
small mouth, then the lips were pressed tightly to- 
gether, and he passed on. He did not apostrophize 
wicked human nature any more just then; perhaps 
he only felt the more deeply a distrust and detesta- 
tion of his species, after comprehending how mach 
he was insulted by the little ignorant cowards of the 


hamlet; it was probably another ingredient in anal- |. 


ready full cup of bitterness—bitterness which, bav- 
ing its indigenous root in the actual soul of the in- 
dividual, had been nurtured and fostered by time, 
circumstance, cruelty, fate—the ill things of life— 
and now, at twenty-five years old, Bernard Hawkes- 
leigh had distilled a large and well-nigh overflowing 
goblet of gall, from which hia sorrowful spirit 
guaffed daily. And be believed that he should be 
compelled to swallow all—down to the very dregs. 

Two road branched off now upon tie right band, 
and Bernard followed it mechanically. His eyes 
were still very sad—not fierce, but yet stern and 
hard with their sadness. When, at last. he came 
under the high, frowning, yet dilapidated wall, which 
enclosed the grounds of a private residence, be 
looked up with more apparent interest in the path 
he was pursning. 

Soon he stopped before sorse high wooden gates. 
A panel was cut out to aimit a tuot passenger with- 
out calling to the lodgekeeper, and young Hawkes- 
leigh, pushing this aside, stepped over the piece of 
wood which remained at the foot, and found himself 
in the avenne leading to Hawkesleigh Castle. It was 
thickly planted with trees, now bare of anything 
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springtime, and after the dreary, bare moor, the 
gathering together of these signs of cultivation was 
expressive of comfort inone sense. The thick, snow- 
laden trees interlaced their boughs over the head of 
Bernard Hav kesleigh; the sun shone through them, 
and the crystal droppings from the branches rained 
brightly in swift succession upon the road. He 
walked on now more quickly. Upon the right of 
him were the gardens—in summer, great, wild, tan- 
gied, yet beautiful wilderness of fruits and flowers. 

Whey the winter has passed we will introduce the 
reader to these Hawkesleigh gardens; but at present 
let us leave them buried and swathed under their 
white swaddling clothes, and conduct Bernard to 
the castle, where he was born and bred, and whose 
memories enclosed all°of bright or dark, sweet or 
bitter, that had hitherto blackened or gilded his 
short life. 

The castle was a turreted, gloomy, wierd-looking 
old place, with two watch-towers, and a front be- 
tween the tower. The architecture was Norman, 
but the whole building dated back from very ancient 
times, 

It had been renovated’and added to at so many 
different periods, that, although the original facing 
and oatline had been preserved, it could not be said 
distinctly to belong to any particular epoch. 

Lately—that is to say, within the last fifty years— 
the family of Hawkesleigh had been sinking into 
debt and difficulty lower and lower. Extravagance 
and reckless vice had reduced them, at the time our 
story opens, to a state bordering upon genteel pau- 
perism. Consequently, nothing had been done to 
improve either house or grounds for many years; 
and the castle, with its disused apartments, broken 
windows and unhinged doors, was a subject of mirth 
among the new, neat, mushroom gentry of the 
district. 

Bernard approached the entrance, and thundered 
upon the door with the heavy caken knocker. His 
summons was answered by a threadbare serving- 
man, too young to belong to the Caleb Balderstone 
class. Indeed, neither Squire Hawkesleigh nor his 
sons possessed those endearing qualities which attach 
to them faithful domestics. They continually 
changed their servants, and, excepting one old wo- 
man, the squire’s foster-sister, who had lived at the 
castle all her life, the Hawkesleighs had no friend 
among their dependents. 

Bervard passed into the large stone hall. A great 
fire burnt in the grate. The rough, uneven stones, 
the heavy black oak chair, the few taled family por- 
traits (the more valuable paintings had been sold 
long before), were ail lighted with a cheerful glow. 

Bernard hung up his plaid, outer coat and hat in 
the hall, then be drew off Lis wet boots, and went 
and sat before the blazing fire, extending his chilled 
hands to meet the genial warmth, and thrusting 
his small feet into some carpet slippers that seemed 
to have been left ready for him. 

Divested of his hat, Bernard’s face looked hand- 
some; his forehead, though not very broad, was 
high, and gave indication of fair capacity. As he 
sat, with the crimson toes of his soft slippers ex- 
tended to meet the comturting warmth of the glori- 
ous fire, it was expressed somehow that, though 
perhaps not by habit, this man was by nature a 
Sybarite, and liked all good, and fair, and pleasant 
things, all fleshly delights, passing well. 

There was nothing coarse about Bernard, only a 
natural love of the ease and luxury which life offers 
to the wealthy. The warmth comforted him, soothed 
ood The physical and spiritual are mysteriously 

Seated before the bright and crackling fire, Ber- 
nard’s soul, looking out through his eyes, became 
cheered, and his heart beat less heavily in his breast. 
Soon the faint shadow of a smile gathered about the 
thin lips, and the eyes, though dreamy still, were no 
longer sad with their dreaminess—they even shone 
with something akin to hope. 

Presently a woman entered the hall from a distant 
door, and crossed over in the direction of Bernard; 
then, for the first time distinctly perceiving that it 
was he who was warming himself, this person walked 
straight up to him, and laid her hand upon his 
shoulder. He started, as though roused from some 
pleasant dream, and found the keen, small, dark 
gtay eyes of a woman of nearly sixty looking into 
his own. 

“Thinking about Hilda,” said the woman, ‘I'll 
warrant ye.” ‘ 

Bernard, laughing not unmusically, passed one of 
his thin hands over his flushing face, as he answered 
half wearily: 

“What should make you fancy that, Martha? 
There are plenty of other subjects in the world to 
think about, leaving Hilda out of. the question.” 
And, leaning back in his chair, the young man 
clasped his hands behind his head, and bent back- 
ward—a peculiar attitude of his when pleased. 

“The thing is, Master Bernard, my child, does 
Hilda care about you?” , 

“‘ Heaven only knows!”? Bernard answered. ‘She 
is a frightful flirt, and likes to get hold of a man’s 
heart and pierce it with wounds, and then drop 
boiling oil of vitriol into it while it is bleeding and 
quivering.” 

“Then I’d never think of her,” said Martha, clap- 
ping her hands together ‘to give emphasis to her 
words. ‘If she made me suffer that way, I’d never 
think of her—bless me three times if I would.” 
“Ah, Martha, it’s very easy for you to talk; but 


or reading, writing or painting. I have never any 
other hope or wish in life if I never possess her. If 
she marries another person I shall kill myself.” 

He announced this in a quiet, steady undertone, 
dropping his voice, biting his lip, and with a sullen 
fire glowing in the lowered dark eye. There was no 
bombast in theassertion. Looking at the determined 
face, Martha read plainly that Bernard had just ex- 
pressed his absolute and inflexible resolution. 


man, using a wicked expletive of the country side. 

Her thin throat swelled with passion. She toved 
Bernard; she had been his nurse. She hated Hilda 
Hawkesleigh, this wondrously beantiful cousin. 

‘She is a delusion anda snare! Sheis the woman 
whose hands are bands, who lieth in wait secretly to 

entrap men's souls. If she play you false, come to 
me for vengeance on her. I will help you, Bernard, 
lad.” 

‘** Martha, I believe you loveme. You are the only 
human being in the world who loves me.” 

‘There's little Ethel. You forget; little Ethel is 
@ precious lamb; and the time will come when her 
beauty will shine as brightly as ever does Hilda’s.” 

“ Ethel is a chiil,” Bernard answered, pettishly, 
-“‘and children weary me.” 

‘* Because you think of that she-cat—that tigress, 
Hilda—” 

It was strange that Bernard should suffer the name 
of the woman he loved to be so roughly handled by 
the serving-woman; but in all things Bernard was a 
strange man. After a pause of a few moments, he 
said: 

“Tam as poorasJob. Hawkesleigh Manor is only 
represented by a few hundred almost wurthless 
acres. When my father dies, they will descend to 
Edgar, with such mortgages to pay as will leave him 
very little beyond the bare walls of the castle to call 
hisown. I don’t envy him bis position as eldest 
son ’—here a bitter smile of hatred curled the slen- 
der lips of Bernard—* but, as I said, I am as poor 
as Job. If it’s a question of means between myself 
and Edgar, 1 don’t know which Hilda might choose. 
Only I could write or paint; I have it in me to win 
fame—ay, and gold too, if that’s what she wants. 
But I must be certain that the prize lies at the end 
before I begin the trial.” 

He had been speaking more to himself than to the 
ignorant serving-woman within the last two min- 
utes—he had not supposed her capable of compre- 
hending him. 

She astonished him by saying: 

* If you want to earn gold by your book-making, 
you should go up to London, Bernard Hawkesleigh ; 
that’s the place for you. If you mixed more with 
the world you would grow more like other peuple. 
You would forget this old tumble-down hole, and 
the bare moors, and Hilda, the wild cat—” 

“‘ There is wisdom in your words, Martha; but I 
do not mean to profit by them. I have cast my life 
upon one die, and I mean to play the game out to 
the end.” 

It was difficult to reconcile the sometime irreso- 
lute mouth of Bernard Hawkesleigh with the firm 
setting of its muscles at this moment, the contrac- 
tion of the forehead, and the knitting of the eye- 
brows. Here was a weak nature, which passion 
rendered indomitable. It was not of himself that 
this man spoke these words, and took these deep 
and terrible resolves. 

The wild horse was rearing and plunging, like an 
unappeasable demon, at the time when the outward 
fleshly form of Bernard sat before the cheering fire 
in the stone hall. That wild horse of his desires, un- 
governable, rampant, resolved upon self-gratitication 
at every cost and every risk under the sun, Ber- 

nard’s spirit was the tremulous rider, whom at any 
moment this fiery wild beast might fling into the 
very flames of Tophet. 

* You talk like a madman, Bernard, lad.” 

He glanced up at his old nurse darkly: 

“They say something of madness sleeps in the 
Hawkesleigh blood, Martha ”—here Bernard laughed 
softly and musically, as was his wont— but I think 
what madness we have we display from our cradles 
recklessly'enough. Our fathers before us have run 
through the Hawkesleigh property, and brought 
down the finest, richest estate in the county to be the 
poorest. My father has sent all the plate to the 
smelting-pot; and, worse than all, sold the beautiful 
paintings and the curious family jewels. Edgar, too, 
has plunged so over head and ears in debt, that there 
is nothing but beggary for him for the rest of his 
life. Ah, Martha! weare all mad, we Hawkesleighs. 
I may be mad for love, but these others have been 
mad for much worse.” 

“‘ You’re in the right,’ Martha replied, leaning her 
forehead against the carved oak chimney-piece; 
‘*you are the best of the bunch, Bernard—the very 
best of the whole bunch.” 

At this moment came the light, tripping step of 
earliest youth upon the stone flags of the wide hall ; 
and, in two seconds, a girl of about fourteen ap- 
proached the fireplace, knelt upon the rug, and ex- 
tended her pretty, white, high-bred looking hands 
to meet the warmth of the blaze. 

‘* How bitterly cold it is!” said the girl, tossing 
back the thick, long masses of her golden brown 
hair, so that while she stooped they swept almost to 
the ground. “How bitterly cold it is!” 

She was a beautifal child, the last speaker, with 
great, bright, clear gray eyes, shaded by long, thick, 
dark lashes. The eyebrows were of a deeper tint 
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“Then may the devil blind her!” said the old wo-| 


the very highest and purest type of aristocratic 
beauty. Her complexion, at this early time of youth, 
was excessively brilliant and rosy. a“ 

** You grow out of your frocks, Miss Ethel,” said 
the nurse; ‘this merino is too short and scant by 
half.” 
| “When Hilda comes home from Paris, she is to 
bring me pretty new dresses, and the fashion-book. 
|; shall go to church then, to show my violet velvet 
jacket. She is going to bring me one; it’s very kind 
of Hilda.’’ 

“It’s not,” said Martha, bluntly; “only she can’t 
bear going out with you to church, or for those Ren- 
frews to see you with her shabby; it’s only pride. 
She’ll be wanting to upset the house, and give a ball 
this winter; but it’s no good for her—we baven’t 
plate and glass enough; and, besides, the way Edgar 
has been going on lately, 1 don’t believe any of the 
county people would accept her invite. I don’t—” 

“If any of them dare to spurn her,” Bernard be- 
gan to mutter between his set teeth. 

But little Ethel interrupted him with a merry 
laugh. 

“T should think they would be only too glad to 
know her here. She has been at a Paris school for 
four years, learning music, and how to dress, and 
all—why, they will want to invite Hilda to their 
houses, to learn how she has her dresses made—I 
know they will.” 

* Like enough,” muttered Martha, who seemed 
always willing to fall in with any opinion that bore 
hard upon any portion of mankind whatsoever. 
“Like enough. Vanity isin the heart of all vuese 
mushroom fools hereabouts.” 

“ But it’s nice to get the fashions, Martha,” said 
little Ethel, settling herself comfortably upon the 
rag. 

Poor Ethel was certainly no specimen of the ad- 
vantages to be derived trom fashionableattire. Per- 
haps she was a fair sample to prove the poet’s saying, 
that beauty “‘ is when unadorned adorned the most.” 
The tall, siender, noble-looking child wore a faded, 
washed-out dress, of what had once been green me- 
rino. It was short, and her little legs were encased 
in coarse gray stockings, which the care of Martha 
had provide: for her as a protection against the cold, 
while her little feet were thrust into thick, clumsy, 
country-made boots, and the clean, but too childish, 
white pinafore was tied close up to her white throat. 
All these gave evidence that when Martha had made 
her clean and warm, she did not trouble her head 
any further about the young lady’s tvilet. And yet 
Ethel dreamt of pink dresses and black robes, dia- 
mond brooches and sweeping trains. 

At the time when our story opens, the little girl 
had no fonder fancy than that of being able to vie 
with the rich Miss Renfrews, whom she much ad- 
mired in the matter of gorgeous and graceful attire. 

Ethel was affectionate and sweet-tempered—that 
is, until she was roused. It took a great deal to 
arouse her; but any cruelty or injustice, any wrong 
committed upon ber, called up all the hot Hawkes- 
leigh blood, even in this charming little one. Utterly 
untaught and untrained, ber whole nature was as 
bright, beautiful, wild and unrestrained as the thick 
masses of her rough, lovely, flowing hair. So far, 
she was a beautiful creature physically, and even 
spiritually, because she was warm-hearted, truthful, 
and innocent of the knowledge of evil; but into 
this fair garden of wild flowers there was every 
danger that in time some evil sower would drop ill 
seeds, which, growing into sturdy plants, might 
bring forth fruits meet for repentance. 

Now, however, while bright, happy, ignorant Ethel 
Hawkesleigh crouches cosily before the fire in the 
old stone hall, we will not constitute vurselves omi- 
nous prophets, but simply hope that the curse of her 
race may leave her childish brow forever unscathed 
by its dark witnessing. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE SQUIRE, 


A LOouD scratching and whining sounded at one of 
the numerous doors that surrounded the old entrance- 
hall. 

‘“ There are Lawyer, and Rascal, and Demon, and 
Folly. They have been through the wood with old 
James. They are cold. I shall let them in.” 

** Send the nasty brutes to warm themselves in the 
kitchen. I hate dogs,” said Bernard. 

‘* You are not a bit like a Hawkesleigh, in not car- 
ing for dogs and hurses, Bernard; and that’s what I 
can’t understand. Why, if I were a man, I would 
never be out of the saddle: and I would go with my 
gun over the moors now all this cold weather, and 
look up the rabbits; and then I would give them to 
the poor, you know.” 

‘* What sweet philanthropy!’ sneered Bernard. 
‘* The poor! That’s quite the modern idea of refined 
Christianity. Where did you pick up that, Ethel? 
You can read, can’t you? Have you been perusing 
some article in the squire’s Times, or one ot the Earl 
of Shaftesbury’s inflated speeches? I never read 
trashy newspapers. I never pick up foolish popular 
notions, and join in absurd popular cries; but you, 
small creature, you are beginning already—” 

‘*T never read the Times, Bernard. I read the 
great book of the poets sometimes, and I read Sir 
Walter Scott—I’ve read all of his—and ‘ Oliver Twist,’ 
and—” 

Bernard stopped her with an impatient gesture. 
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“You will make me ill. Taat wretched wuork- 


last ten years that has not had Hilda for its object, , black. Ethel’s nose was aquiline, and proudly | house boy, whom one would have kicked to the other 
waking or dreaming, sitting or standing, sketching arched; the whole contour of her face was that of 


side of the street if one had met him! Talent, and 
| poetry, and fancy wasted on an ideal pauper! Let 
|any man who wants to write a novel upon the 
| charms of the virtuous poor just step down to Tre- 
galt, and look into the iniquitous faces and lives of 
the vile population. There are flowers for you, 
blushing unseen, ‘ wasting their sweetness on the 
desert air,’ and all that trash! Ethel, I hope you 
don’t mean to turn out acant. With all our faults, 
you will be the very first of the race if you do.” 

The bright, beautiful blood mounted into Ethel’s 
pure forehead, and her large eyes flashed. 

** You are urjust; lam not acant. I like to give 
to the poor, it is true, and I may say it. Only,” 
adted Ethel, humbly, and in a lowered tone, * I have 
nothing to give; only some pudding, sometimes.” 

Bernard laughed more good-temperedly. 

“Don’t be a little cant, Ethel, and dor’t talk non- 
sense about a Hawkesleigh not liking horses, and 
dogs, and guns. Look at this leg.” 

And he raised the crushed and helpless limb half 
off the great side of the hob, where it was resting. 
Ethel sprang to him, and nestled her head upon his 
shoulder. 

‘*Poor Bernard, dear Bernard, I forgot. 
my fault.” 

“There,” he said, pushing her impatiently from 
him. ‘‘I hate being cuddled.” 

Ethe! upon this went sorrowfully away, leaving 
Bernard and old Martha alone by the hearth. 

‘*She’s a sweet child, is Ethel,” said Martha. 

Bernard did not respond. Presently he rose to his 
feet. 

** Where’s my father, Martha?” 

“ Not left his room yet. The gout’s bad with him, 
and his temper’s worse than ordinary with it. He 
has beer: swearing.” 

‘*T wish to speak with him. We must have some 
decent arrangements made now that Hilda is 
coming.” 

“Ah! you just catch Harry Hawkesleigh spending 
a shilling to please any Hilda under the sun. When 
he was a young man there wasn’t a freer-handed 
gentleman from this to Leddiston Craggs; but now 
there’s no man more miserly. And he’s inthe right,” 
added Martha, to herself. 

* Yes,” said Bernard, bitterly, “ very much in the 
right, to waste his patrimony with riotous living in 
his youth, and make his children beggars when they 
come to man’s estate. Very much in the right to 
hoard the few miserable gold pieces that remain to 
him now, and refuse his household the common ne- 
cessaries of life. As much in the right as are the 
mest of mankind.” And away limped bitter Bernard, 
leaving Martha alone by the fireplace. 

We will follow him, however, whom we have apos- 
trophized as bitter Bernard. He mounted a hand- 
some staircase of stone, and then found himself ina 
long, carpeted gallery. At the end of this was a 
heavy carved oak door, at which he knocked. 

‘Who is there?” demanded a low, deep, savage 
voice. 

‘* Bernard.” 

“Go to Satan.” 

“‘T want to speak to you.” 

“The gout, I tell you, is twinging my foot eff.” 
And here tie squire of Hawkesleigh delivered him- 
self of some appalling oaths. 

Bernard’s swnall, delicate lips wreatbed themselves 
into a disdainful smile. Then he called out: 

“T can give you your medicine, and apply the lo- 
tion.” 

*“*Come in then, hang you.” 

So Bernard walked in. The squire’s room was a 
very handsems apartment; the furniture dated back 
from the Cavs of the fourteenth Louis. Even now 
when the gilding was tarnished, oaken carvings de- 
faced, and velvet hangings moth-eaten, it was a 
grand and noble-looking room. 

The three front windows were darkened, and the 
whole place was thrown into shadow, relieved only 
by the fitfui faming of a large, brilliant fire. The 
squire was in a soft-cushioned arm-chair, and one 
leg was extended upon two other chairs. This leg 
was bandaged, swathed and perfectly helpless. The 
head of the squire was lying against the back of the 
chair, and was cast into deep, dusky gloom. 

‘What, in the name of thunder, do you want?” 

‘¢ Let me put the lotion on first.”’ 

Berrard knelt down, and began carefuily to un- 
fasten the bandages. There was something, after all, 
tender and °!most womanly about Bernard, when he 
came to perform any cflice for the sick. He was bit- 
ter in heart and words, but there was nothing cruel 
about him—he would have shrunk from hurting a 
fly. Perhaps the extreme delicacy of his constitu- 
tion, and his natural refinement, had much to do 
with his gentleness, which may have been more a 
matter of taste than of feeling. As soon as the foot 
was bathed and bound up again, the squire found 
More peace. He told Bernard to be quick about 
what he had to say. 

‘I wish to sleep, if this confounded leg will allow 
me.” : 

“ Hilda is coming home to-morrow.” 

‘*More fuol she; there’s nothing for her to do 
here.” 

‘* She is coming home; and there are no curtains to 
the windows in the drawing-room, no carpets in her 
own room. All the silver cups are pledged, and the 
silver saltcellccz. Weare out of wine. { am shab- 
bily clad, and Ethel is dressed like a villager. Hilda 
will find us clothed and living like savages.” 

Bernard paused. 

“1 hope, tnen, she will get tired of us, and take her 
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departure soon. What money she has wili support 
her well in a boarding-house in London. Perhaps 
they’ll give her silver cups and carpéts there, if she 
wants them. Let ber go.” 

The squire uttered these coarse, commonplace 
sentences in the pure, high-bred, musical voice which 
characterized all the Hawkesleighs, unjess when they 
spoke under the influence of passion—then the tones 
became low, deep and savage. 

“IT do not say she wants them; only I do not like 
to be degraded in her eyes. She has been living late- 
- ly with refined foreigners, who have cultivated her 
taste for art, and her appreciation of the beautiful. 
After living among paintings, and Dresden china, 
and jewels, and bronze, as she has done with the 
family of the Count de Lasselle, she comes here to a 
rude Saxon homestead, where we eat the flesh of our 
Own oxen with steel forks, and drink ale of our own 
brewing out of cheap glass tumblers. Hilda will 
laugh at us first, then feel disgusted, then leave us 
altogether.” 

** Why, you fool, do you fancy yourself in love with 
Hilda, eh, Bernard?” 

The squire spoke not unkindly; he had a sort of 
erratic tenceri.ess for all. his children. Bernard, the 
cripple, he sincerely pitied, ‘‘ because he was not born 
acripple, poor lad.’”? Had he been born a cripple, the 
squire openly avowed that he should have loathed 
the sight of the boy, who would have brought a sort 
of physical dishonor upon the strong, beautiful race 
of Hawkesleigh. But, seeing that, up to the age of 
ten, he was w fine, well-grown, handsowe child, his 
father sincerely pitied him for his mistortune; and, 
upon the whole, perhaps, Bernard was his favorite 
son. When asked if he fancied himself in love with 
Hilda, Bernard drew himself up, and compressed his 
lips. He was not going to confess his weakness to 
anybody, save Martha, the weird old nurse, who, 
ever since his mother’s death at the birth of Ethel, 
had been his contidant and adviser. 

“In love?” he said, scornfully. ‘I will offer my 
love to no woman, unless Iam certain she will ac- 
cept it gratefully.” 

In this Bernard expressed his real intention. His 
pride was excessive; and at the moment he felt that 
he would rather have died than have exposed himself 
to the humiliation of a refusal in words—an absolute 
formal rejection of an humbly proffered suit. 

**You had better not think of Hilda, at any rate; 
she has barely enough for herself, and you have next 
to nothing. You had much better let me save a few 
pounds for you now, my good boy, than expect me to 
spend them upon carpets, and feolery of that sort, to 
make the old barrack-house smart for Hilda. She 
must marry a wealthy man; and Edgar must get 
hold of some ugly heiress, glittering in diamonds, 
and with a couple of hundred thousand at her bank- 
er’s; then he might buy back all the rich Hawkes- 
leigh farms from those cursed Renfrews.” 

“Are the farms worth so much?” 

** Quite a hundred and fifty thousand pounds. Ah! 
the thought has struck me sometimes that it would 
be a good thing if Hilda could captivate Raymond 
Renfrew, eh?” : 

**Capital!” Bernard said, spasmodically; but a 
lump rose in his throat. The firelight was cast upon 
his face, and his father perceived the pain which this 
thought of Raymond Renfrew had caused his son, 
fur Bernard had no command whatever of his coun- 
tenance. 

*- Bernard, I’m confoundedly sorry this cat of a 
Hilda is coming home. Why, you have not seen her 
for three years?” 

“ No.” 

“And you think as much of her as you did when 
she went away?” 

‘“*T tell you,” said Bernard, in a voice of deep, 
choking rage, ‘‘I do not love. I have no wish tor 
Hilda beyond mere cousinly feeling.” 

** Well, that’s all right; but don’t plague me for 
money to redeem the cups. They will Lave to go 
like the rest of the Hawkesleigh plate. 1f Edgar 
comes down with any more debts, he must run away, 
or go to prison—by Jove he must. I’ve nothing more 
to give him.” 

Squire Hawkesleigh leaned a little forward as he 
spoke, and stirred the fire into a ruddier blaze. The 
glow lighted up a singularly handsome face. The 
weak yet beautiful mouth was small and delicate as 
Bernard’s, but with something more sensual in the 
moulding of the under lip; the complexion was fair, 
and even at fifty-seven this quondam roue’s brow 
was white, and scarcely wrinkled; the nose was of 
the Roman type, arched and curved finely at the 
nostril; the eyes, dark blue, were certainly faded, 
and, unless when they flashed with excitement, it 
was difficuit to realize how bright they must have 
becn in the suuny days of youthtime; a brown, rich 
mustache, untouched with gray, hung upon the 
equire’s short upper lip; eyebrows of the same tint 
gave a decided character to the contuur of the coun- 
tenance; but it was a merely physical decision, and 
had no part m the inner man, for Harry Hawkes- 
leigh had been, and.still was, one of the most unsta- 
ble of his race. A wonderfully handsome man to lie 
-up with a gouty leg, and call a stalwart dashing fel- 
low of twenty-eight his son. 

But though the days of the squire’s youth had been 
passed in rioting and wantonness, and thus bis bodily 
frame hai suffered from the wear and tear of his 
energies, his excitements had not becn of the kind 
which weigh upon the brain or crush the spirit. He 
have never been a worker or athinker; he had never 
used iis intellect (-uch as it was); he had never al- 
lowed sorrow t» pierce him too deeply; his feelings 
were not keen. ‘hus his beauty remained almust 





intact, his forehead unwrinkled, and his fair hair 
nearly unmixed with gray. ; 

Squire Hawkesleigh had been wild in his youth. 
The fleshly follies of the English country gentlemen, 
racing and betting, wine-bibbing and gambling, opera 
dancers, and other equally illegitimate means of seek- 
ing pleasure, had robbed him of his acres and his 
health. Yet, at fifty-seven, this handsome man did 
not despond. He saw his elder son treading in 
his steps with more recklessness of consequence, 
more audacious search after vicious delight, less of 
feeling, less of pride, than he had bimself possessed. 
He saw his younger son crippled and delicate, his 
feeble body the hindrance to the active mind. He 
saw his little daughter motherless, and growing up 
untaught, he found himself without the means to 
pay for her education, and yet this man did not 
despond; and unless when asked fur money, or 
twinged by the gout, he did not very often complain. 
Generally, the squire took life easily. Within the 
last few years, since he had been disabled from riding 
and amusing himself, he had begun to take a pleas- 
ure in hoarding. His rent rolls were, indeed, short, 
and burdened besides with mortgage. Still, there 
were delicious little heaps of sparkling sovereigns 
counted off every quarter into his palms, and de- 
posited by him in the bank at Moorly. 

Thankfully would Edgar, the spendthrift heir of 
the barren lands which remained to Hawksleigh— 
thankfully would Edgar have counted those shining 
heaps into his own pockets, had it been possible; but 
it was not possible. 

The squire had grown into an absolute miser, who 
drank cold brandy and water because his doctor or- 
dered it tor him, and forbade the purchase ofa single 
good bottle of wine fur the use of his h hold 


much! Could Bernard read that large volume of 
Carlyle which he had been turning over, or those 
memoirs of Mirabeau? Could he touch that ambi- 
tious oil painting after the manner of Horace Vernet 
—that attempt at a battle-piece, meant to typify the 
raging warfare, the strife of men with the world, and 
the evil things of time—which was to be the first 
allegorical work of poor Bernard’s century, the very 
expression of his soul and his fitful genius? 

No; Bernard could do nothing to the painting— 
nothing to the poem he was composing in honor of 
Hilda. Hecould only sit and sigh, and watch the 
sweeping, wind-driven snow, and then stir his fire, 
and then pace his oaken-floored chamber from end to 
end. 

Hilda! love for Hilda! Had it not filled his being 
ever since the down had come upon his smooth boy's 
face? Had not dreams, wild, sweet, desperate, sub- 
lime, terrible, possessed his soul, and driven away 
the thoughts of stern realities? Had not his ambi- 
tion slumbered, bis genius buried itself, his talents 
lain uncultivated, during all these weary years of 

asted golden time? 

ilda! Hilda! 0, his love seemed almost turned 
to hatred when he bethought him of her cruelty— 
the cold, playful carelessness which she opposed to 
the burning heat of his devouring passion. Like asa 
laughing, sparkling, icy waterfall, leaping merrily 
frora rock to rock, with empty bubble and rippling 
cadence, is deaf to the ominous mutterings of the 
pent-up coming storm, careless of the low, brooding 
thunder-cloud, and oblivious of the death-barbed 
lightning shaft! What vengeance should the deadli- 
est tempest that ever swept across the firmament 
have power to wreak upon this noisy, beautiful, 





“It’s no use for you to come to me, Bernard, and 
talk about carpets and pledged cups. Let the Lon- 
don silversmiths keep them. I had rather have the 
money.” ‘ 

“And Hilda is to come home to a comfortless 
barracks?” 

“Why not?” 

Bernard knew that, vacillating as bis father was in 
some things, an instinct had grown up in him lately, 
which was stronger than himself—a tenacious hold- 
ing to his savings, which would make the drawing of 
a twenty-pound note like the drawing of his blood. 

It was useless, then, to combat with this instinct. 
Hilda must come home to the barrack-like house, 
drink the thick home-brewed ale from the cheap 
glasses, eat the plain roast and boiled meat which 
came from the Hawkesleigh farms, and content her- 
self with the eggs, milk and home-made bread and 
butter, as Ethel did. 

That little, rough, ignorant creature—this beauti- 
ful, refined, iutellectual Hilda! this foreign-reared 
lady-bird! this delicate mistress of Bernard’s every 
thought and aspiration! Curtainless windows, car- 
petless floors, walls from which the precious art 
treasures had been ruthlessly plucked, and sold in a 
grovelling spirit by the unappreciated squire—Hilda 
would miss these. Hilda had always adored paint- 
ings. Bernard was in despair. 

“Tell Sam to bring me some biscuits and a basin of 
hot soup, when you go down, Bernard, lad; and open 
half the shutter, will you? And just hand me the 
Times.” 

Bernard obeyed his parent, and then limped sor- 
rowfully out of the room. 


CHAPTER III. 
HILDA. 


THE next day tlie snow fell in blinding flakes; the 
whole atmosphere d alive with the feathery 
morsels. Looking out of the window of his chamber 
at the back of the castle, Bernard saw the planta- 
tions stiff and rimy, and the hills behind clothed with 
spotless whiteness. 

Bernard had a fire in his room. He had been trying 
to read, and he had been trying to paint, and more 
lately he had been trying to write verses. The rest- 
less, perturbed, expectant spirit would settle to none 
of these. The intellectual was paralyzed by the long- 
ings of the flesh, for it was a fleshly earthly love 
which Hilda had arousediu him, We use the words 
with no gross meaning. Simply the passion for this 
passing fair cousin was a disturbing, not an en- 
nobling, element in hissoul. She appealed not to his 
higher faculties. She never called upon him to be 
‘*a hero in the strife.” Hitherto this love of his had 
wrought him nothing but woe, and had warped that 
portion of his nature which would fain have clung to 
better things. 

Hilda was coming home to-night. Bernard had 
done what he could. The long dining-room was to 
be wreathed with holly branches, and some few hot- 
house flowers—three or four precious crimson and 
white camellias gleaming from amid dark green 
leaves. Christmas rosés and laurustinas were to 
make the oak walls dainty as a dream of spring- 
time. 

Upon the long table a snowy damask cover was to 
be spread; and Martha, to please Bernard, had been 
boiling tongue, roasting fowls, and making cakes; so 
that a plentiful, if homely feast, might await the re- 
turn of the lady. 

Ethel was to wear her blue silk dress, and to put 
her gold chain and cross upon her white neck; and 
the tire was to roar out a blazing welcome; and the 
silver candlesticks—the last vestige of the departed 
glory of the plate chest—were to be brought forth. 

O, perhaps, atter all, Hilda might not be so very 
much disgusted with Hawhesleigh—nut so very 





de? Nay, but anearthquake, a trembling witb- 
in the bowels of the earth, a shuddering and rum- 
bling among its entrails, and then a mad, desperate 
rending asunder of firm places, a hurling together of 
rocks, a savage swallowing up of the dancing waters, 
and the place which knew them should know them 
no more. 

From Nature, Bernard borrowed his simile of 
Hilda’s cruelty, and his own passionate vengeance. 
Among the annals of Nature’s doings were recorded 
instances of the power of the earthquake to engulf 
rivers and mountains. 

‘““What has been shall be,” muttered the young 
man, leaning his white forehead on his burning palm. 
** Not myself will I destroy, but Hilda, if she mocks 
at my love. Still the earthquake is not the child of 
this cold, calm English climate. Forever here might 
the waters mock the hills with sauciest scorn of 
laughter, and the hills would remain still, calm, eter- 
nally unavenged. lamin England. If I break the 
cold laws of my country, if 1 remain not still, calm, 
eternally unavenged, what then? Why, the clutch 
of the Jaw will be upon my shoulder. This must 
never be—a Hawkesleigh would net only know how 
to reach the sublime of vengeance, but he would 
know how to die. Hiida! Hilda! beware how far 
you drive me. Beware of the hatred, if you scorn 
the love, of Bernard.” ' 

He spoke aloud, and stretched out one arm, and 
waved a thin hand defiantly towards the driving 
snow and distant white-covered hills. 

* * * * * * 

‘Hilda will be at the station this evening, at six 
o’clock as she has written us word,” Bernard said to 
Martha, the nurse. ‘I shall start at three, and 
drive over the moor to Moorly in the trap.” 

The house of Hawkesleigh had fallen so low that 
there was no covered carriage in all the great ruinous 
stables! while a few strong horses, that worked upon 
the farms, and one handsome couple of bays, which 
were used either for riding or driving, completed the 
castle stud. 


trap. Youare not used to diiving lately, Mr. Ber- 
nard, and you’re not strong, and the wind is bitter.” 

Bernard’s fair, pale face became scarlet. Any sup- 
position that his physical strength was feeble always 
wounded this son of a stalwart race; not that he 
much emulated deeds of prowess, or attached a ficti- 
tious value to ‘ muscular Christianity ;” only Hilda 
did. Hilda admired the strength of an athlete in her 
very soul, and she had often mocked at this delicate, 
crippled cousin. 

No, he would drive himself. He wanted neither 
man-servant with him. Let the wind pierce to bis 
soul, or the frost freeze his heart’s blood, he would 
go alone. ; 

‘*T shall not have either of those fellows,” said Ber- 
nard, shortly. 

** Indeed, and you’d better.” 

‘*] shall not,” said Bernard, decisively. F 

But Martha had been beforehand with him. She 
was a sortof housekeeper, and also an overseer of 
the few retainers at Hawkesleigh. She was obeyed 
in the kitchens and stables. 

Bernard stepped from the porch, and felt the 
snow-storm blowing into his face; he flinched just 
once, and then went right out into the pitiless white 
weather. There was the trap, and the high-step- 
ping bay mare, and Sam, in snow-covered cape, pre- 
pared with driving gloves, long whip, and cloth cap 
drawn down over his furehead—Sam, with ruddy 
young face and strong arms, stood beside pale, 
shrinking, fragile Bernard. 

“Will you get in, sir?” 

** 1 don’t want you; you can go back.” 

Sam stared, 

‘Going alone, Mr. Bernard?” 

“Don’t I tell you so?” said the young master, 
testily, and he essayed to climb into the driver’s 





eat. 


** You had better let Sam or James drive you in the He wasa short, stout, ruddy young man, with a thick 





The mare was spirited; she backed and tossed her 
head. Unless Sam had hoisted Bernard up, he 
would inevitably have slipped to the ground. He 
was half-enraged with Sam; he glanced at him with 
a passionate, quick suspicion that he should finda 
disagreeable grin distending the young groom’s 
mouth. Had hedone so, Bernard would have been 
too much man and gentleman to notice the cir- 
cumstance; but it would have been another ingre- 
dient in the cup of bitters which he was always 
brewing—another reason to hate mankind. Upon 
the good-tempered, honest face of Sam, however, he 
only found a sort of wonderment, unmixed: with 
mirth, and even tinctured with anxiety. 

Bernard’s beart softened towards Sam. His hands 
were already so frozen that he could scarcely hold 
the reins, He began to vacillate; he was now him- 
self. The rampant, restive spirit which oft-times 
carried him away, and which I have likened to a 
wild horse, was quelled or sleeping at that moment. 

‘It’s a mortal cold afternoon, sir, Night will be 
down upon you long afure you leave Mvorly.” 

“Do you think so?” ° 

Bernard coughed, and glanced again at Sam. 

** Miss Hawkésleigh might be later, sir,” contin- 
ued Sam; ‘* and throw you on ever 80, and there aint 
no moon tospeak of.” 

“Ah!” said Bernard, catching at Sam’s assertion 
that the queen of the silver bow was at that season 
in a condition to render the mention of her name, or 
sound of her praises; a mere waste of breath, ‘Ah, 
well, then, perhaps you had better come, Sam.” 

So it came to pass that Sam drove Bernard Hawkes- 
leigh to Moorly. How glad the young master wax of 
the help and companionship of strong, practical, 
cheerful Sam. How the wind blew, and the snuw 
came thicker and faster, the wheels stuck deep in the 
ruts, the mare grew restive, and the twilight fell by 
four of the clock, at which time the trap drove into 
the little stony bighstreet of Moorly, after a score of 
small mishaps. 

“Two hours to wait,” said Bernard. “ Miss 
Hawkesleigh will not be at Moor}y until six.” 

At the station Bernard descended, and Sam drove 
the mare to the Grapes Hotel, to be sheltered for the 
next hour. 

Bernard walked up and down the platform with a 
beating heart, and thought, with trembling and fear, 
of the two short hours which separated him from the 
brilliant and terrible preseuce of his love. 'T wo bours! 
How would she look and speak now—Hilda, that 
graceful, pitiless Hilda, whom he hated and adored in 
the same t—always u teous, and mock- 
ing, and cruel to him? She had been a merciless, 
heartless, entrancing tyrant, sparkling with wit, 
dazzling with beauty—the waterfall, the cold, shin- 
ing cascade, that was her fitting type, running away, 
always eluding him, but still displaying her weird 
and derful loveli » Still enrapturing his ear 
with the marvellous melody of her voice, and the 
rippling of her silvery laughter. 

His white teeth were clenched, his hands locked 
together, and in the energy of thought he quickened 
his step upon the platform, unconscious that he was 
watched. In another moment a man came suddenly 
before him, and stood in his way. 

** Do you wait for Miss Hawkesleigh, sir?” 

* Yes!” Bernard answered, spasmodically. 

$* She is come already,” said the man. 

Bernard’s heart seemed to leap from its place, and 
for a moment he could neither speak nor stir. 











CHAPTER IV. 
THE TWO HILDAS. 


Ir was the station-master who spoke to Bernard. 


brown mustache. 

** Here!” gasped Bernard. 

‘* She came by the three o’clock train, and leftina 
cab. She said, if I saw any of the family waiting for 
her here, would I tell them she had gone on.” 

‘Thank you,” said Bernard, courteously bowing 
his head to the station-master—he had recovered 
himself now—‘“‘ thank you, Mr. Jenkins.” 

And then, doubling his cap across his breast, he 
walked out into the bleak little town, and made 
straight for the Grapes Inn, hoping to find Sam be- 
fore the bay mare was unharnessed. 

‘*T am glad she had a close cab this bitter night,” 
said Bernard, to himself. ‘I am glad she will be 
home earlier. The cabman must have taken the 
lower road, or we should have met them; but why 
have written to say six?” 

Bernard could not answer this question satisfac- 
torily to himself. 

In the inn yard he found Sam, who bad just un- 
harnessed the mare, and was proceeding to the tap- 
room to got some ‘thot stuff of a fiery sort. Bernard 
told him that he must put the mare in again, and 
make haste—Miss Hawkesleigh had gone home in & 
cab; whereat Sam, who had been intent upon his 
contemplated hot gin-and-water, and his cosy hour’s 
chat by the cheerful fire, looked rneful; but he tarn- 
ed him about again towards the stable notwith- 
standing. 

A servant must practise self-denial, and curb his 
temper, if he would retain his place; and few of us, 





perhaps, take note of these things, or judge these 
subordinate creatures as if they were flesh and blood | 
like ourselves. 

At no time had Bernard much sympathy to spare 
for such asSam, and at this moment, while bis whole | 
soul was champing and rearing with impatience, it | 





| was not to be expected that bis attendant’s gin-and- 
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water assumed any importance in this young gentle- 
man’s eyes. 

He went into the coffee-room himself, and partook 
of a little hot wine as a preventive against cold. It 
may be assumed that Sam found time to fortify him- 
self in coarser and cheaper fashion before he rejoined 
his master; but the coveted hour’s chat and town 
gossip were not to be his that night. 

The snow had ceased to fall when the travellers 
again set forth in the trap, and by the time they ar- 
rived upon the moor, that slender rim of the moon 
which Sam had mentioned as ‘“‘ not worth speaking 
of” was visible. The wind was more bitter than 
ever, and Bernard shuddered and shrank oftener than 
he had done when starting from Hawkesleigh. 

“A frightful night,” he said, and his teeth chat- 
tered. 

When about half-way across the dreary, lonely 
moor, a sudden cry—a low, terrible, piercing wail— 
sounded in the ears of Bernard and his servant. 

Sam drew up the reins, for the mare began to 
plunge and snort, and she frisked to the right side of 
the way in a dangerous manner. 

“Good heavens above us!” said Sam. 
witch! It’s old Hilda!” 

“‘ Hilda;” echoed Bernard. ‘‘I thought she was 
dead.” 

“ You did, did ye?”’ said a screeching, unearthly 
voice at his right side. ‘‘ For that speech I’ll seta 
black curse upon ye, Bernard Hawkesleigh.” 

A woman had come from behind a sloping hillock, 
and was now standing fearlessly by the horse’s head. 
The red lights from the trap feil full upon a haggard, 
withered, aged, wicked face. There was cunning in 
the small gray eye, and cruelty upon the thin, parch- 
ed mouth. There was no madness there. This 
ancient crone, clothed in rags of many colors, and 
with snow-white head bared to the night, was nota 
lunatic, The horse was still now, and shespoke to it, 
and even stroked the excited creature, whom her 
horrible outcry had frightened. 

“Bernard Hawkesleigh, there’s one zone on before 
you to-night who is my namesake—Hilda the witch, 
and Hilda the Frenchified belle. Ah! her mother 
knew what she was about when I told her to name 
the child atter me, and I’d help her, and I did help 
her. Hilda the witch—Hilda the witch; and you 
thought she was dead, did you? I swore once to be 
Hilda Hawkesleigh, and then 1 swore that some of 
the race should namea child after me, and it came to 
pass; and the devil knows, I believe, that my spirit 
has passed into that girl, who has just gone up to the 
castle. She will make you woe—she will work you 
all woe. The second Hilda is more clever than the 
first.” 

Bernard had but slender superstition in his nature ; 
he was far too cynical and unbelieving. Still, such 
portion of that unhealthy element as will mingle it- 
self with the nature of the incipient poet and the 
dreamer of dreams he possessed; and the apparition 
of this woman, known familiarly along the country 
side as Hilda, the witch—this woman, whose youth 
had been blighted, as the story went, by his own 
grandfather, and who vowed an eternal hatred to- 
wards the whole race of Hawkesleigh—the sight of 
this woman, and the sound of her curses, and the 
mixing of Hilda’s name with her own, struck upon 
his soul with a force which raised a feeling akin to 
terror. 

He ordered Sam, in a mutter, to drive on, and he 
held a silver coin towards the witch Hilda. 

She caught at the coin eagerly. 

“T take your money as I would take your blood,” 
she said, with a dismal laugh; ‘but the law wouldn’t 
let me have that.” 

Then she moved aside, and Sam drove on as fast as 
he could. 

“A rummish old lady, sir,’ Sam said, after a min- 
ute’s pause; “ they say as it aint so lucky as all that 
to meet old Hilda.” 

“As all what?” Bernard asked, satirically, profess- 
ing not to comprehend the groom’s vernacular. 

Sam slashed his whip in the air, and cleared his 
throat; he felt nervous at being called upon for an 
explanation by his master. 

“Itaint lucky, Mr. Bernard, to meet Hilda; and 
what she says is pretty nigh certain to come about.” 

“You fool!” said Bernard, almost with passion, 
certainly with vehemence. 

Sam was a good-tempered, civil fellow; besides, in 
his heart, he commiserated Mr. Bernard for his lame 
leg and weak health. He could afford almost, in one 
sense, to look down upon him; but it was as one 
looks down upon a little child, not with contempt, 
but a pitiful excusing of his short-comings. Sam was 
meek and silent after Bernard called him a fool. 

Presently, that gentleman spoke again: 

‘* Where does old Hilda live?” 

‘On the moor, sir; in a cabin built up ag’in a rock. 
She lives with a black cat, as they say is a spirit, and 
a black cock as crows and struts about the floor of 
the place; and the folks of Tregalt say as that’s the 
old Satan himself.” 

“The fools!” he said, after a pause; “ the wretched, 
miserable animals!” 

Sam winced. Among the wretched, miserable ani- 
mals at Tregalt dwelt a certain man who made shoes, 
and owned a black-eyed daughter, whom Sam loved 
wellin his own fashion. This girl and her mother 
were among the most fervent believers in the spirit- 
uality of the cock, and in the power of the old witch 
for evil. 

‘* Hilda has told some of the girl’s fortunes at Tre- 
galt, Mr. Bernard, and every word has come true.” 

“Then you mean to say, you idiot, that every word 


“It’s the 


fiercely, ‘about Miss Hawkesleigh’s mother having 
named her after her, and the vile things she said 
about Miss Hawkesleigh working us evil—you mean 
to say you believed all that? Now understand, my | 
good fellow, that if I heara syllable of this again— | 
and it will be sure to come round to me if you men- | 
tion iti—I shall have you dismissed; you must look 

out for another place.” | 

‘Bless your life, sir, don’t fear; I wouldn’t go to! 
name it for the universe,” said Sam, using the biggest | 
conceived simile he could command. 

When the porter opened the great wooden gates of 
the carriage drive, Bernard’s heart began to beat 
fast; he could hardly utter so much as a direction to 
Sam. The old castle, dismantled, grim, and poverty- 
stricken, was haunted, said the legend, by a headless 
lady, with naked, bloody feet, who paced about the 
echoing rooms when any misfortune menaced the 
family, leaving a faint red track upon the oaken 
boards, which the eyes of imagination, terror or su- 
perstition were never long in discovering. 

This old castie—almost wicked-looking, Bernard 
sometimes thought it, when the red harvest moon 
hung over its towers, and the gaunt-looking outline 
of its turrets was cast against the amber-colored 
heavens—this old castle should not be a fitting dwell- 
ing-place for Hilda, the brilliant, beautiful maiden; 
albeit, it was the cradle which had nurtured her race 
from the times when Mary Tudor was queen. 

There they were at last right before the porch, and 
there was a light in the windows of the hall. Mar- 
tha had prepared for them then. 

Bernard leaped down lightly, cripple as he was, to 
the ground went under the porch, and thundered at 
the door, in the extremity of his wild, nervous im- 
patience. Old James—the nondescript gamekeeper 
and house servant—admitted him. Bernard hurried 
to the fire, and disencumbered himself of his heavy 
plaid, and coats and boots; then, with his teet thrust 
into the red carpet slippers, which Martha had laid 
ready for him, and with hair disordered by the wind, 
he rushed along, all unceremoniously, towards the 
furthermost door, in a dim corner of the hall. 

A china lamp burnt with a feeble and melancholy 
light upon a small, antique, inlaid table, relict. of the 
brilliant Louis Quatorze days, when the house had 
been at its zenith. At this table Bernard paused, 
afraid at the last to enter the dazzling presence of 
which he had thought and dreamed for the last three 
years incessantly. How would his beautiful cousin 
receive him? 

At last he grasped the handle savagely, rushed on 
a sudden into the room, and impetuously tothe very 
skirts of Hilda’s silken garment, which was sweeping 
the floor in a graceful train. She—that beautiful 
young woman, who will be the principal actress in 
this story; but for whom we disclaim the title of 
heroine, because with heroism must at least mingle 
virtue of some kind, even if it form not its absolute 
first element—she, that creature with the wonderful 
face, that spell-woman, that enchantress, who led 
men’s souls captive, and mocked them for her cruel 
pleasure—did not at first perceive Bernard. Her 
back was turned. She held a lamp in her hand. 
She was looking at the Christmas wreaths and green 
boughs which Martha and Ethel had fastened to the 
walls. 

** Hilda!’ gasped Bernard; ‘‘ Hilda!” 

She turned and confronted him, set down the lamp, 
extended her hand, and gave him a cordial, cousinly 
greeting. 

‘“‘Her beauty made me glad,” wrote Wordsworth 
of the cottage child in his immortal little poem, 
‘© We are Seven.” The beauty of Hilda made Ber- 
nard afraid. He turned away his head in feeble, 
conscious, abject humility. For a space, that weak 
and vacillating nature gave itself up for lost; or, 
rather, gave up the possibility of winning Hilda. All 
the savage resolves wrung out of suffering, all the 
wild threats which he had uttered in the solitude of 
his chamber—all these were swept away for a space, 
and Bernard, faltering out a few timid words of wel- 
come, sank, with a half-apology for fatigue, into a 
soft-cushioned chair, and shaded his face with his 
hands. 

‘“‘Are you not well, Bernard?” 

1t was the voice of a siren, clear, soft, tender, with 
a tenderness which verged upon passion, pure, re- 
fined, unutterably sweet. 

Between his fingers Bernard glanced up at her; 
then, meeting a smile, the sunshine of which warmed 
his cold and shrinking spirit, and flattered his morbid 
self-consciousness which was his bane, he spoke: 

‘‘ Hilda, this house is not a place to offer vou; it is 
like a barrack. You willsoon grow tired of us here.” 

“J, Bernard? You are too flattering in the as- 
sumption that I—why,” she added, breaking into a 
rippling laugh, every note of which thrilled upon 
Bernard’s soul like a spirit-call, “‘ if the house is not 
good enough for me, I am too good for the house. Is 
that what your gallantry prompted you to say? Fie, 
Bernard! The very Frenchmen whom I have left, 
and who bear such a character for paying empty 
compliments, could hardly have offered one more 
daringly untrue. Too good for Hawkesleigh Castle—- 
the dear, noble, old Norman dwelling which has rear- 
ed our race! Besides, it is the first home I can re- 
member. I adore Hawkesleigh!” 

A slight shadow passed over Bernard’s brow. Was 
it true that she adored Hawkesleigh? and if so, 
might it, could it be, that it was for the sake of one 
who was absent-—-his elder brother, Edgar? Heaven 
forefend! Of all the bitter drops that ever made a 
cup of human sorrow bitter, this one had contained 
the deadliest gall. 





that old maniac uttered—dared to utter,” he added, 








for you, Bernard, and little Ethel has been called 
away toread to Uncle Harry. We wiil dine fete a- 
tete—delightful! Come, I must see you eat some- 
thing. I am more hungry than I ever was in my 
life.’® 

One exquisite white hand, with the light from the 
lamp shining through it, as if it had been Dresden 
china instead of human clay, was laid with a caress- 
ing touch upon the youngman’s shoulder. 

**Come, Bernard.” 

The contact with that hand thrilled all through his 
frame; he rose and offered his arm to his cousin with 
the natural courtly grace of a Hawkesleigh. All un- 
taught and country-reared as he had been, the man- 
ner and attributes of this young crippled gentleman 
were not without a calm and conscious dignity. 

He was shorter than Hilda—shorter by half a head. 
She turned, and glanced over her shoulder into the 
large oak-framed chimney-glass. She was perfectly 
cognizant of the fact that, in the grandeur of her 
matchless loveliness, she shone as a queen, and that 
Bernard looked but a sorry foil—pale, slight, bent, 
timid, almost plain, notwithstanding the delicacy of 
his features, and the fairness of his coloring. 

And Hilda! how shall the feeble pen of a story- 
teller give an idea of a beauty which was worthy of 
the divine reproduction of a Raphael? Only that he 
sought for pure types of soul when he painted his 
Madonnas; and, supposing the prince of painters to 
haye possessed, in an eminent degree, Lavater’s 
power of reading the spirit through its fleshly cover- 
ing, it might have been that he of the angel’s face 
would have laid aside his brush, and refused to paint 
Hilda Hawkesleigh. 

O, she was fair, and modelled like a Juno; buta 
Juno in her youth, when the rounded and exquisite 
outlines, though perfectly defined, were yet but as 
the budding promise of the full-blown rose. 

She wore black silk, fastened about the waist with 
a band of violet-colored ribbon; round the slender, 
smooth throat was a tiny white collar, fastened with 
a blazing diamond button, of the purest water. Her 
hair was brushed away from the square white fore- 
head, a ribbon of violet silk was passed through it, 
and it swept down her shoulders behind in rippling 
waves of the palest gold—a rarer tint than little 
Ethel’s hair. 

Hilda’s complexion was dazzlingly fair; upon the 
cheek was the faintest touch of pink, giving acertain 
vigor and tone to the otherwise marble-like flesh. 
The nose was small and delicate; the lips scarlet, 
full, voluptuous, beautifully mobile, capable ot every 
expression that their owner felt or simulated. Now 
they smiled upon Bernard as June roses smile in the 
sunshine. , 

Richly-tinted eyebrows gave extra expression to 
Hilda’s marvellous eyes. In color hazel, enormous 
eyes, with depths in them which sometimes made ) ou 
fear to look too far, lest you should find something of 
which you had not dreamed—eyes which sparkled 
like diamonds with wit, fun or mischief, flashed like 
firebrands with anger, and shrouded themselves at 
other times in mystery, dropping an unseen veil be- 
tween them and the soul within—dreamy, sad, scorn- 
ful, daring, indomitable, wicked eyes. 

Once a little child was held up to kiss beautiful’ 
Miss Hawkesleigh, and, finding these wonderful eyes 
looking into her own, cried, and shrieked, and turned 
away. She had seen something naughty, she said. 
But they had looked into Bernard’s soul, and scorched 
it with their unholy fire. Captive he was led along a 
downward flowery path, whose end he knew not; 
but even at that moment he felt that it might be 
taking him towards the City of Destruction. _ 





ABOUT BOILS. 

As these, sometimes called “ Job’s Comforters,” 
are said to be somewhat prevalent at this time, any 
of our readers thus afflicted may probably appreciate 
the following sbort ‘‘treatise” from an exchange: 
‘“*A boil is generally very small at first, and a fellow 
hardly notices it; but in a few days it gets to be the 
bigger of the two, and the chap that has it is of very 
little account in comparison with his boil, which 
then ‘‘has him.” Boils appear mysteriously upon 
various portions of the human body, coming when 
and where “‘ they darn please,” and often in very in- 
convenient places. Sometimes a solitary boil is the 
sum total of the affliction, but frequently there isa 
“‘rubbishin’ lot of ’em”’ to help the first one. Ifa 
boil comes anywhere on a person, that person always 
wishes it had come somewhere else, although it would 
puzzle him to say just where. Some persons call 
them ‘‘ Damboils,’”’ but such persons are addicted to 
profanity ; the proper name is boil. 

Ita chap has a boil, he generally gets a good deal 
of sympathy from others—‘‘in a horn.”*”’ Whoever 
asks him what ails him laughs at him for his pains to 
answer, while unfeeling persons make game of him, 
or of his misfortune, or boil. It is very wicked to 
make sport of persons with boils; they cannot help 
it, and often feel very badly about it. Phygicians 
don’t give boil-patients much satisfaction, as a gen- 
eral thing, although young physicians who are just 
beginning to practise are fond of trying their lancets 
on them. Boils are said to be “ healthy,” and, judg- 
ing from the way they take hold, and hang on, and 
ache, and burn, and grow, and raise Cain generally, 
there is no doubt that they are healthy and have 
good constitutions. They are generally very lively 
and playful at night, and it is very funny to seea 
chap with a good large one prospecting around his 
couch for a place where his boil will fit in ‘* without 





‘I have eaten nothing,” said Hilda. “I waited 


®ur Curious Bepartment. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


BARON MuNCHAUSEN.—The extraordinary travels 
and adventures of this extraordinary man first saw 
the light, anonymously, in a London edition, dated 
1785, and proved so popular that the fifth edition ap- 
peared three years after, in 1788, Though professing 
to have a German origin, it was not until 1786 that 
they came out in that language, under the auspices 
of the poet Burger, who has, in consequence, often 
been taken for their author. It is now known that 
the real writer was Professor R E. Raspe, a German 
literary man, who filled various posts with credit, til 
he was detected in appropriating to his own use some 
of the coins, etc., entrusted to his charge as curator 
of the Cabinet of Antiquities at Cassel. He fled to 
England, and there sustained a reputable character 
as a man of science and literature till his death, in 
1794. A dry book or two on mineralogy, etc., kept 
his name alive in catalogues, but there must have 
been a spirit of fun lurking in his “inner life,” 
which, perhaps, was wisely concealed, in deference 
to his scientific reputation. German research has 
discovered that there really was some sort of person- 
al foundation for this great work. A Baron Mun- 
chausen of Bodenwerden, near Hawein, on the 
Weeer, actually flourished at the time, and was fa- 
mous for some littie peculiarities reflected in the 
pages of his namesake’s work. He was an old war- 
rior, who had served in his youth in the Iussian ar- 
mies, and passed his latter days upon his property, 
with a reputation for telling bis surprising adveu- 
tures in a cavalier manner, with a military empha- 
sis, as things that required no explanation or prvof. 
When Raspe was in London, working for the book- 
sellers, it is likely that the baron’s stories occurred 
to him as available for a temporary “hit,” and he 
must have been surprised at his own success. By 
the Germans, ‘‘ Baron Munchausen”’ is treated as a 
classic. 


DESICCATED EGGs.—There is a contrivance about 
which great thing are promised. Desiccated eggs, 
which will preserve all the properties of the fresh 
article for an unlimited period, promise to come into 
the provision market ere many months have elapsed. 
A patent has recently been secured for the drying 
process, and a company in New York has purchased 
the invention, to work it commercially. The eggs 
are broken into a trough and beaten up; a number 
of metal discs are dipped into the albuminous liquid, 
and become coated with it; these are lifiel out 
and submitted to a current of hot air, which dries 
the film upon them; and then a number of scrapers 
come into action, and flake off the egg in the form of 
scales or granules. The preparation thus obtained 
is said to have all the virtues and flavor of fresh eggs, 
and may be used in every case where the broken egg 
is required. 





A cuRIOUS RACE OF BUTTERFLIES —A writer in 
the Westminster Review describes a race of Indian 
butterflies, which have a showy upper surface, but 
whose under surface is colored like a withered leaf, 
with radiating lines like the veins of a leat. Not only 
so, but it has irregular blotches, like the mildew of 
fungus on aleaf indecay. The Westminster review- 
er thus describes them: ‘‘ These butterflies frequent 
dry forests, and fly very swiftly. They are never 
seen to settle on a flower or a green leaf, but were 
many times suddenly lost sight of in a bush or tree 
of dead leaves. On such occasions they were gener- 
ally searched for in vain, for while gazing intently at 
the very spot where one hail disappeared, it would 
often dart suddenly out, and again vanish twenty or 
fifty yards further on. On one or two occasions the 
insect was detected reposing, and it then could be 
seen how completely it assimilates itself to the sur- 
rounding leaves. It sits on a nearly upright twig, 
the wings fitting clusely back to back, concealing the 
antennz and head, which are drawn up between 
their bases. The little tails of the wing touch the 
branch, and form a perfect stalk to the leaf, which is 
supported in its place by the claws of the middle pair 
of feet, which are slender and i pi The 
irregular outline of the wings gives exactly the per- 
spective effect of a shrivelled leaf.” 








INVENTION OF CAsT IRON.—It is related that 
about the year 1700 one Abraham Darby, the pro- 
prietor of a brass foundry at Bristol, England, ex- 
perimented in trying to substitute cast iron for brass, 
bet without success, until the fullowing incident 
occurred. A Welsh shepherd boy named Jvln 
Thomas, to prevent being impressed as a soldier, 
requested his master to recommend him as an ap- 
prentice to a relative, who was one of the partners 
of Abraham Darby, and he was accordingly sent to 
the brass works. As he was looking on while the 
workmen were trying to cast iron, he said to Darby 
he thought he saw how they had missed it, and beg- 
ged to try a method of his own. He and Mr. Darby 
remained alone in the shop that night, and before 
morning they had cast an irun pot. He was at once 
engaged to remain and keep the secret, which be 
did faithfuliy, altuough double wages were offered 
him by other parties. For more than a hundred 
years after that night, the process of producing iron 
castings in a mould of fine sand with two wooden 
frames and air-holes, was practised and kept secret 
at that factory, with plagge! keyhboles and barred 
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PRICE REDUCED —By reference to our advertise- 
ment of Self-Binding Portfulio, the reader will observe 
that we now furnish them for $125 sent by mail, or 
$1.00 at the office. All who wish to preserve the 
* Flag” should send for a Portfolio, as it will hold 
a full year’s numbers, and make a nicely-bound 
volume when complete. 





RELIGIOUS TOLERATION. 


The gravest offence a person can commit, in the 
estimation of the over-rigid sectarian, is the making 
of a grain of concession towards some one of another 
sect, and he is a heretic who dares even look over the 
line of demarkation, and shake hands with some 
poor sinner on the other side. So far is this carried, 
that, though people associate in all mundane matters 
wherein their mutual relations lie, the association 
stops at the church door, and all further intercourse 
is banned. An eminent divine of Boston said of an- 
other, equally eminent, of a liberal denomination, he 
could associate with him as a man and a citizen, but 
not as a Christian. In another case, where a liberal 
minister has been mixing with other sects, and en- 
couraged by the presentation of a Bible for perform- 
ance of secular work, they would not admit him into 
their pulpits, and he, in his turn, helps in expelling 
a younger brother, because he is not sound on some 
of the specified and prescribed points of theology. 
We knew, some years since, a liberal clergyman, 
who for a long time rose before day to participate in 
some morning revival meetings, by his zeal and devo- 
tion helping along the work, when he suddenly dis- 
covered that he was not regarded as an auxiliary in 
the matter, but merely a subject for the prayers of 
the faithful. He withdrew, stated the fact in the 
public print, and. down went the revival like a rocket 
stick. Lately, we have had another example in this 
case of young ‘I'yng, an Episcopal clergyman of New 
York, who dared preach in a Methodist church. He 
has been subjected to trial for it before a religious 
council, and barely escaped excommunication for the 
serious offence of recognizing another denomination 
as a Christian sect, which sect, by the way, possesses 
as much illiberality as any other in existence. 

In view cf all this, the “ heathen round about” cavil 
and wonder what it means, that sects which present 
Bibles to other sects cannot read out of the same 
book, and be brothers under its general teachings, 
and because they do not they doubt, and thus infi- 
dels are made. The old test—“ See how these Chris- 
tians love each other ”—Joesn‘t apply, and the gentle 
heathen, in his free condition, and unwarped affec- 
tion, chooses to be a heathen, rather than commit 
himself to those who by their narrowness and seltish- 
ness prove very conclusively that they are not 
Christians. 

But toleration is not the word, where a mere mat- 
ter of opinion is involved, and one sect is as likely to 
be right as another. It should be encouragement 
and aid. Where a brother is striving for the better- 
ment of men, what if he does not subscribe to the 
faith of any other man? His heart is sound, and “ he 
can’t be wrong whose life is inthe right.” Therefore 
it should be said to him--‘* God bless you; go on your 
way, do all the good you can, and accept our prayers.” 


We are afraid that nothing short of this will come up | 


to the Divine standard, and we tremble at the bal- 
ance that will be found on the wrong side in the day 
of accounts. It will be better, we believe, for the 
heathen in that day. 





Birp Music.—An Australian bird-fancier has a 











SCOTT’S FIRST LOVE. 


For some time after Walter Scott had begun to 
associate exclusively with the members of the Club 
and the Speculative Society, Scott continued to be as 
careless—not to say slovenly—in his attire as he used 
to be when a schoolboy and a writer’s apprentice. 
All at once his habits changed in this respect, and 
he became a well-dressed young man—a squire, as 
his companions pronounced him, of dames, He had 
fallen in love with a young lady whom he encoun- 
tered at the church door, and conveyed to her own 
home sheltered from the rain by his umbrella. His 
family and hers were not on any terms of intimacy. 
Mr. Scott (Sir Walter’s tather) happened to be her 
father’s solicitor; but the man of business did not 
pretend—probably did not desire—to be reckoned 
among the familiars of his client. Indeed, so honor- 
ably sensitive on that head was the writer, that he 
no soover observed how matters were tending with 
the young people, than he considered himself bound 
to put the lady’s father on his guard. The warning 
was well-received and made light of, and the ac- 
quaintarce went on, more especially as young Scott 
made his way, as he soon afterward did, into the set 
of which the young lady’s brother was a member. 
Hence it came to pass that he met the young lady 
herself frequently, not in Edinburgh only, but in her 
own and other country houses, and that she, being 
addicted to poetry and romance, received him frankly 
and kindly as often as hecame. This sort of intima- 
cy was kept up for years—througbout the whole in- 
terval, indeed, between 1792 and 1796; and Scott, re- 
garding it, as he regarded all things else, throngh 
the medium of his own imagination, flattered him- 
self that his paesion was reciprocated. No word es- 
caped him, however, to the lady, herself, either in 
conversation or writing, indicative of the state of 
his own feelings. Jie resembled in this respect the 
most bashful of the bashful lovers described in his 
novels. He told his secret to many of his friends, 
and among others to Miss Cranston, afterward 
Countess of Purgstall; but to the object of his devo- 
tion he said nothing. It is worthy of remark, how- 
ever, that neither the passion itself nor the secrecy 
in which it was nourisbed exercised the slightest un- 
toward influence over his character. As first love is 
apt to do with such as him, it deepened in him the 
poetic temperament; but it made him neither less 
industrious nor less manly. Thus far the tide of for- 
tune may be said to have rolled with a steady cur- 
rent in Scott’s favor. He was in fair practice at the 
bar, considering his age and standing. The advo- 
cates had appointed him one of their librarians. He 
was rapidly establishing a good name as a man of 
genius and research. He was about to experience 
his first sorrow, and it wasabitter one. Encouraged 
in part by the success of his translation, in part by 
the partial assurances of his friend, Miss Cranstoun, 
he made up his mind to tell his tale of love; and 
finding himself under the same roof with the object 
of his affections, be besought her to give bim her 
heart, and was rejected. She had no heart to give. 
Another bad it in his keeping and he was one of 
Walter’s dearest friends. It would be ungenerous, 


.if it were possible, to depict his feelings on that oc- 


casion. This much, however, we are bound to say, 
that he overmastered them with a power of will 
which is marvellous; and carrying in his soul a grief 
which never died, he never allowed it—no, not even 
for a day—to stand between him and the manly ex- 
ercise of his faculties. He quitted the house, made 
his way into Perthshire, and threw himself with ap- 
parently increased zeal into the researches which 
were to him at once business at:d recreation, while, 
strange to say, only one short poem survives to tell 
that such an incident ever befe)lbim. Thereis, how- 
ever, no doubt that there are traces of her in the 
heroines of the ‘ Lay,” ‘* Rukeby,” and Red 
Gauntlet.” 


EPIGRAMS. 
ON A CAVALIER. 


A cavalier did in an highway theft, 
Lose one of’s arms, but his right hand was left. 
The following quibbling distich appeared in a 
newspaper Many years ago, professing to have been 
written about 1620, on one Wright, a writing-master 
who had lost his right hand: 


Though fate thee hath of thy right hand bereft, 
Wright, well thou writest with the hand that's left. 
A VERY REASONABLE OLD LADY. 

‘* When 1 goes a shoppin’,” said an old lady, “I al- 
lers ask for what I wants, and if they have it, and 
it’s suitable, and I feel inclined to buy it, and it’s 
cheap, and can’t be got for less, I almost allers takes 
it without chappering about it all day, as some peo- 
ple do.” 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION—“The Flag of our 
Union ” is not only one of the largest and hand 


Fashion and Gossip. 


THE LATEST SPRING FasHions.—There is not 
much change in fashions the present month, and the 
most that we can report is the rumor that the new 
bonnets would be a trifle larger than those of last 
year, but the increase in size is not perceptible; if 
there is a change, they are smalier. An effort has 
been made to throw aside the Fancbon, and it has 
been said that this shape will not be generally exhib- 
ited at the coming opening; that the leading style 
will be the new shape, with low. sloping crown, and 
raised front, having a coronet, which is simply a nar- 
row framework of wire attached to the edge of the 
front, and slightly sloping backward. it is well 
known that the Fanchon has injured the millinery 
business in this country. The good taste and tact of 
American women enable them to make a pretty Far- 
chon; all that is requisite is to purchase a frame, and 
then, with a small piece of lace or velvet, a spray of 
flowers or vine of leaves, make an attractive bunnet. 

The latest style of Paris bonnet is the Fanchon, 
with a diadem or very narrow rim on the front edge, 
against which the flowers and lace forming the inside 
trimming rest. There is nu other shape that so well 
becomes all styles of features as the Fanchon, and 
this is the reason why it has always been a favorite. 
Then, so long as the newer shapes do not make a 
pretty face luok prettier, and add a charm to a plain 
one, the Fanchon will be the favorite with the ladies. 
The raised front and coronet require a bright, pretty 
tuce beneath to be effective. 

The laces used for decorating the pew bonnet, as 
scarfs and veils, have been imported of every color 
and shade to match the materials of which the bun- 
net is made, and are spangled with gold or crystal, or 
are frosted, being rich and beautiful. Almost every 
bonnet has a lace veil, or curtain or scarfs attached. 
The gilt ornaments, which have been much worn, are 
going out; small beads or nailheads and crystal 
pendants will be more used. All the new bonnets 
recently imported are rich and elegant. 

A pretty bonnet is of white lace over a thin frame, 
having a wreath of rosebuds and green leaves along 
the entire front edge, and from the bonnet extends 
one-fourth of a yard of white blonde, joining with a 
pink bow below the chin. Over this wreath, on the 
front, lace is fulled in form of a puff, and shirred over 
the rest of the bonnet. Blonde edging and pink rib- 
bon loops finish the back of the crown, with a rosette 
of blonde and cluster of rosebuds in the centre. On 
the outside, in front, is a full-blown rose, looking as 
though it had just burst through the lace covering of 
the wreath of buds. Sirings are of narrow pink rib- 
bon and quite long. This is the new Fanchon shape. 





A TUILERIES BALL.—At the last ball at the Tuile- 
ries, the empress wore a very simple white robe lamed 
with gold, with an emerald and diamond fringe round 
her bodice, and a crescent and aigrette of diamonds 
and emeralds in her hair. The Princess de Metternich 
wore white puffed tulle, covered with a long Met- 
ternich green satin tunic bordered with sable. This 
fur was excessively light; it was brought up to the 
waist and crossed over the bosom to the left shoulder, 
where it was fastened bya splendid diamond and 
pearl snapor brooch. The necklace was of pearls and 
diamonds, the headdress an ostrich feather tipped 
with diamonds and mounted in the centre of a bunch 
ot pearls. 


EUROPEAN BONNETS.—There are two descriptions 
of bonnets especially in favor this winter in Europe. 
One is in black velvet and satin with a diadem of 
butterflies of dark coler but diftering in shade; the 
ribbons are of lace and bordered with satin. The 
material for the other bonnet is water green velvet; 
the folds are of black satin, the headband, composed 
of jet beads, has the shape of a diadem, and the bon- 
net- strings are of lace, entwined with black satin. 


HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—A farmer in Nor- 
thern lowa became tired of his wife, and tinding the 
discontent mutual, arranged a separation, married 
again with the full consent of number one, and now 
lives in a state of double blessedness across the street 
from his first wife, whom he supports.——A Gentile 
paper at Salt Lake thinks the Pacitic ‘Railroad will 
ruin polygamy.—The Roman Catholic clergy have 
officially declared against round dances ——In Phila- 
delphia, six women physici return i rang- 
ing from $2,000 to $10,000 a year.—The fashionable 
color in Paris, just now, for the chemise Russe, is pur- 
ple, trimmed with black gimp. It can be made of 
cashmere, foulard, or poplin. White foulard, trim- 
med with violet gimp, is also a popular material.— 
Russian ladies complain of neglect if their husbands 
do not beat them at least once a month._— A Cana- 
dian wedding was recently enlivened by the spectacle 
of the great-great-grandmother of the bridegroom 








est literary papers in the world, but it has achieved 
deserved eminence tor the excellence of its literature. 
Its novelettes, stories and sketches are by the best 
writers, and are all noteworthy for chastity of 
thought and language, skillful construction, and ab- 
sorbing but not burttal interest. It is an elegantly 
prin sixteen-page weekly journal, published at 
63 Congress street, Boston, by Eiliott, Thomes & 
Talbot, at the exceedingly reasonable price of $4.00 a 
year.— Missouri Democracy 





WEDDINGS — Weddings often leave the old familiar 


stock ot almost 100,000 birds, mostly. parrots, whose hearts and places as haunted and empty as funerals. 


aggregate chatter is something fearful to hear. 


They are the funerals of old associatiuns. 


dancing a jig vigorously.——It is found in England 
that the state of the wheat market affects the mar- 
riage rate. Cheap food promotes matrimony ——On 
a recent sunny day in Paris, the Marquise Gallipet 
wore the following costume: A petticoat of rich silk 
(turquoise blue), a rather deep fi , cut Crossways 
and gathered—not plaited—on, with a puff and nar- 
row frill at the top; over this a costume ofb lack vel- 
vet, trimmed with chinchilla, the velvet skirt being 
long and looped up at sides and back; a black velvet 
bonnet with blue ostrich feather.—Parisian ladies 
have adopted the fashionable custom of an after din- 








PACKING FIGS. 


The figs. which have either green or purple skina, 
and are pulpy and pear-shaped when they are fresh, 
are steeped in a solution of salt and water, and placed 
in heaps on mats laid on the pavement of the court, 
Around these mats women from the country collect, 
sitting on the ground barefvot, and working over the 
figs with their fingers, each fig being thus wanip- 
ulated and prepared for packing. These women are 
accompanied by their children, who nurse while the 
mother is at work, or sport around, also barefoot, 
and greatly in need of a good washing; and occasion- 
ally, while scuffiing, they chase each other over the 
mats on which the figs are piled. It is a very amus- 
ing sigit to those who do not intend to eat any of the 
tigs. 
After this kneading process, the figs are placed in 
drums, the smaller ones at the bottom, a layer of 
superior figs and a few olive leaves being laid at the 
top, to take the eye of the purchaser. Fruit in 
Smyrna does not “grow bigger downward in the 
box.” A few drums are filled entirely with the best 
quality of figs, for those who choose to pay for them. 
The drums are carried to the quay, and taken out to 
the ships in lighters. The manner of getting them 
on board is unique. A plank is swung over the 
ship’s side, half way between the lighter and the 
gunwale, and a man is stationed on this plank. 
There are also two men in the lighter. One of them 
picks up a dram and tosses it to the other, and he 
throws it to the man on the plank, and he to a man 
at the bulwarks, who tcsses it to a man standing at 
the hatchway, who drops it into the hands of a man in 
the hold, who pitches it to the stevedore. The effect 
is very odd, as the process goes on, hour after hour, 
with the regularity of a piece of machinery. When 
a house is rocfed in the East, the tiles are sent up to 
the roof in the same manner, men s‘anding on the 
ladders and scaffulding to catch the tiles; and al- 
though the operation is done rapidly, I bave never 
seen either a drum or a tile drop from the hands of 
the catcher. 





GRAFTING.— Dr. Regel describes a new method of 
graiting, as practised by Herr Freundlich, one of the 
Russian court gardeners, with remarkable success. 
Instead of taking the scions from the previous year’s 
wood, with the bud just beginning to swell, the still 
soft-growing lateral shoots are selected, when from 
half to 11-3 inch long, and either bark or tongue 
grafted, care being taken not to draw the ligature too 
tight, as they swell much more rapidly than hard- 
wood scions. Success, he says, is certain, if care be 
taken that the sap of the stock is in motion at the 
time the operation is performed. He recommends 
this mode as superior to all others, especially for 
hard-wooded trees, such as quercus, fagus, etc., 
which are usually difficult to propagate from the old 
wood. New roses and other plants, which it is de- 
sirable to increase as rapidly as poxsible, may also be 
advantageously worked in the same manner. 





OPENING OF A VALUABLE Box —The box con- 
taining the valuables stolen from the Patent Office in 
1857 was opened, by permission of Congress, on Tues- 
day. It contained the following articles, namely: 
One bottle containing attar of roses, and sn; pored to 
be worth from $1500 to $2000; one vial containing 
pearls; one vial containing diamonds; one gold plate 
inside lining of a snuff-box, presented to the United 
States Minister at St. Petersburg, by the emperor; & 
paper containing a gold ornament and a silk tassel 
belonging to a necklace; a paper containing thirteen 
diamonds and four pearls and two lumps of gold. 
The guld is probably worth $800. 





“BALLOU'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE” for April 
opens with a beautiful ilinstrated poem, by the ever 
genial Shillaber. It is hard to say which is the pret- 
tier, the n-usically flowing rythm of the poet, or the 
serene loveliness of the face as depicted by the artist’s 
pencil Miss Caniilla Willian, that great favorite 
with the reavers of “ Ballou,” continu:s her power- 
ful story, “*S» as by Fie; and severs] illustrated 
articles will be feund to be very interesting. Then 
follow stories, poems, etc., to the nun ber of about 
twenty; in all, a hundred pages of excellent light 
reading. ‘* The Yourg People’s Story-Teller” is an 
interesting corner for the men and women of to- 
morrow, and one which we have no donbt they de- 
vour with relish. Price fifteen cents a number. or 4 
dollar and a half a year. Elliott. Thomes & Talbot, 
63 Congress street.— The Footlight. 





A KNOWING PARROT.—The clerk of a store car- 
ried to a lady’s house a package of goods which she 
had bought. On ringing the bell, he heard a sharp 
and nasal voice ask ‘‘ Who’s there?” “ It is I, mad- 
am. I have brought the piece of silk you bought 
this morning.” ‘*Who’s there?” asked the voice 
again, in the same tone. The young man repeated 
his answer, impatiently. ‘‘ Have you been to dinner, 
Polly?” continued the voice. The clerk was having 
a chat with a parrot that had been left alone in the 
house. 





OvuR PorRTFOLIO —Ourself binding Portfolio. which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he 
can open at any desired page. We farnish them at 
this office, fur $1.00, or send them by mail, postpaid, 
for $1.25 





Worps —The knowledge of words is the gate of 
scholarship. .The bistory of a word is often .more 
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instructive than the history of a campaign. 
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BY A. J. LE 


“ Wilt thou love her still, when 
That over her bosom flow, 
Will be laced with the silver 0 

And her step falls sad and lor 
| Wilt thou love her still, when ' 
On her lips no longer live?" 

“| will love love her still, 
4 With right good-will."* 
“Thou wilt love her still? then 
To thy sheltering arms we ¢! 


“Wilt thou love her still, when 
Have grown dim with sorrow - 
When the bosom that beats agi: 
Throbs slow with the weigh 
When her silvery laugh rings « 
And vanished her youthful « 
* With free good-will 
1 shall love her still."* 
“Thou wilt love her still? then 
We give to thy loving arms. 





* Remember, no grief has she ev. 
Her spirit is light and free; 
None other, with falterless ste; 

Its innermost shades but the: 
Thou wilt love her still, when ' 
In their blushing bloom depa 
“Through good and {ll 
I will love her still." 
“Thou wilt love her still? then 
To the joy of thy noble heart 





| * Remember, for thee does she sn 
| The friends of her early days 
No longer to meet their appros': 
Nor their fond and unfeigned . 
Forgive her, then, if the tears 1. 

And promise to love her well. 
| “1 will love her still 

With right good-will.”* 
“Thou wilt love her still? then 
We our sobbing sorrows quel! 


“ When her father is dead, and t).. 
Lies still on her mother's bres 


And her sister's hushed to res 
Wilt thou love her still? for to 
Her star on life's troubled sea 
* [ will love her still, 
Through good and ill."' 
“ With the marriage vow on her - 
Then, we give our child to the- 
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either green or purple skina, 
‘shaped when they are fresh, 
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WILT THOU LOVE HER STILL?P 





BY A. J. LEON. 


“ Wilt thou love her still, when the sunny curls, 
That over her bosom flow, 
Will be laced with the silver threads of age, 
And her step falls sad and low ? 
Wilt thou love her still, when the summer's smiles 
On her lips no longer live?" 
“T will love love her still, 
With right good-will."’ 
“Thou wilt love her still? then our cherished one 
To thy sheltering arms we give. 


“ Wilt thou love her still, when her changeful eyes, 
Have grown dim with sorrow’s rain; 
When the bosom that beats against thine own 
Throbs slow with the weight of pain; 
When her silvery laugh rings out no more, 
And vanished her youthful charms ?"’ 
* With free good-will 
I shall love her still."* 
“Thou wilt love her still? then our dearest one 
We give to thy loving arms. 


‘Remember, no grief has she ever known, 
Her spirit is light and free; 
None other, with falterless step, has pressed 
Its innermost shades but thee! 
Thou wilt love her still, when the thoughts of youth 
In their blushing bloom depart ?”” 
“Through good and ill 
I will love her still."* 
“Thou wilt love her still? then our darling take 
To the joy of thy noble heart. 


* Remember, for thee does she smiling leave 
The friends of her early days— 
No longer to meet their approving looks, 
Nor their fond and unfeigned praise. 
Forgive her, then. if the tears fall fast, 
And promise to love her well.’’ . 
“T will love her still 
With right good-will.”’ 
“Thou wilt love her still? then with peaceful trust 
We our sobbing sorrows quell. 


“ When her father is dead, and the emerald sod 
Lies still on her mother's breast; 
When her brother's voice is no longer heard, 
And her sister's hushed to rest— 
Wilt thou love her still? for to thee she looks, 
Her star on life’s troubled sea."’ 
“ [ will love her still, 
Through good and ill.’* 
“With the marriage vow on her youthful lip, 
Then, we give our child to thee." 
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The Fortunes of Virginie Cliffe. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





CHAPTER VI. 
SUSPICION. 


HE party was a success, and 
Virginie Cliffe was admired and 
flattered enough to turn the 
head of any ordinary girl. The 
men were wild over her rare 
young beauty, and the women 
were mad with envy. 

Julius Brent was well satis- 
fied to be the escort of the new 
star, and it was fortunate for 
him that Miss Wilmington was 
out of town, or there might 
have been a scene. 

And while Virginie was en- 
joying this, her first triumph 
in society, Tom Pomeroy was 
sitting gloomy and alone in the 
little room assigned to him in the fifth story of the 
great hotel, thinking of Virginie. 

The honest fellow had cherished a hope—a very 
faint one, perhaps, but still it had an existence—that 
some time, after he had got the education he meant 
to have, and won the fortune he meant to win, he 
might call Virginie his own. Tom was too wise to 
shock her by ever putting this hope into words, for 
ho one knew better his deficiencies than he did him- 
self, but he felt within him capabilities of better 
things, and possibilities of success in whatever he 
should bend his energies to. 

But now that he had seen her in this new phase— 
beautiful, cultivated, all the country rusticity worn 
off by the polish of conventionality—he was forced to 
the conclusion that he must give her up entirely. 

Do not think Tom a weak-headed fool b he 
cried over the little lock of hair which he carried 
alwaysin his bosom, and wished that there had never 
been such a place as New York, and that Mr. 
Armitage had got his broken arm nursed anywhere 
else than at Pomeroy Farm. We all have our mo- 
ments of weakness, you know. 

The next day he called on Virginie, and saw her 
alone. They had a long talk about old times, but 
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Tom was 80 distrait and so abstracted that Virginie 
was wounded, and failed somewhat in her accustom- 
ed frankness of manner, and Tom went away feeling 
very sad, and very savage at city life since it changed 
people so much. 

And Virginie could not help thinking that Tom 
had grown odd and unsocial since she saw him, and 
then she fell to wondering if she had said or done 
anything which could possibly have offended him. 
Sbe made herself very miserable over the thought 
that perhaps she had been too much restricted by 
etiquette, and that maybe sbe ought to have sat close 
by his side with ber hand in his, as she used to do in 
those old days at Ridgefield. 

But Tom was gone, and it was too late to repent, 
and she was not so sure that there was anything to 
repent of. 

A few days after the party, Mr. Armitage found 
Virginie in the library. She spent a great deal of 
time there with the books and pictures. She had 
taken to wearing the golden heart outside of her 
dress lately, and it hung there now, glittering like 
fire in the red ray of sunlight which streamed in at 
the tall window, and fell over her. 

Mr. Armitage went in and stood in front of her, 
and steadied his voice to an indifferent tone with 
evident difficulty. 

“A curious trinket that heart, Virginie! May I 
ask how you came by it?’’ 

A little flush swept her face, but she replied at 
once: 

‘It was given me by my mother.” 

* Your mother? May I look at it?” 

She unclasped the chain and laid it in his hand, 
which she was surprised to see trembled convulsive- 
ly. He held it locked close in bis hand for a moment, 
then touched the spring, and the case flew open. 

‘It contains my mother’s hair—and my father’s,” 
she said, with an effort. 

** Who told you so, child?” 

‘**My mother. When she was dying, she took this 
chain from her neck and clasped it about mine.” 

He gazed upcn the memento with an inscrutable 
face. Virginie could not decide what sentiments 
agitated him. He puzzled her sorely. 

Presently he asked: 

‘* Have you any ot jections, Virginie, to telling me 
in detail everything that you know about your 
mother?” 

‘“*No sir; I can speak of her to you without pain. 
Others may cast a stain upon her name, but / know 
that she was pure as one of God’s angels. Yes sir, I 
will tell you all—and thatis but little.”’ 

She closed the book she had been reading, motion- 
ed him to a seat beside her, and in a iow, even voice 
told him everything which the reader already knows 
touching the tenant of Hop Cottage. 

Armitage listened silently, his face alternately 
paling and flushing, and when she told of the death 
scene, he leaned his elbow on the table, and shaded 
his eyes with his hands. At the mention of the seal- 
ed packet which Mrs. Cliffe had left tor her daugh- 
ter’s perusal when she should have attained the age 
of twenty-one, Mr. Armitage’s face underwent a sin- 
gular change. Despair, remorse, fear and hope were 
strangely biended; and all settled finally into an ex- 
pression of serene resignation. 

** So be it, Virginie,” he said; and the girl wonder- 
ed at the earnestness of. his tone and manner, and 
felt very grateful to him for his interest in her his- 
tory. ‘So be it.’ At twenty-one you will be capable 
of judging clearly, and then you will know every- 
thing.” 

He rose, turned to leave the room, but stopped, in- 
stead, and looked at Virginie. His whole face was 
aglow, his eyes sparkled with some feeling which the 
girl could not understand, he leaned forward, and 
caught her suddenly to his bosom. For a moment 
his lips touched hers, and bis heart beat against her 
shoulder. 

Just then the door softly unclosed, and Mrs. Arm- 
itage entered the room. Neither saw her, and she 
stood still a moment; then she retreated as silently 
as she had come. 

‘The winter was very gay, and Virginie was the 
belle of the season. She enjoyed the admiration she 


.excited, I suppove, in a certain degree, but she was | 


by no means carried away with it. 

She had many admirers whose admiration deepen- 
ed into love, but she encouraged none of them, and 
from this circumstance Julius Brent derived nota 
little satisfaction, though he kept it to himself. 

The winter passed, and spring came. Virginie 
went to Newport with Mrs. Armitage, and there her 
triumphs were repeated. But she was still heart 
whole when they returned to their city home in 
September, and again she was surrounded by eager 
aspirants for her favor. 

Secretly, Mrs. Armitage was impatient that she 
should marry. She had her own private reasons tor 
this—reasons known to no living person unless they 
were guessed by her son—and then she did not like 
such a furmidable rival as Virginie proved. For Mrs. 
Armitage was by no means so old that she was will- 
ing to renounce her claim to belleship, and it is very 
hard tor a beautiful woman to see her place usurped | 
by one fresher, younger, and more beautiful than ; 
herself. 

Astime went on, Julius Brent grew more and 
more infatuated with Virginie Cliffe. He thought, 
that is, he flattered himself, that no one guessed the 
passion he felt for her, but Mrs. Armitage was by no 
means as ignorant as she appeared to be. 

At last he spoke. Virginie h ard his impassioned | 
protestations with a cool scorn which exasperated him, 
He had not intended to marry her, but he wanted her 





OF OUR UNION. 


love ; he had thought his fascinations strong enough to 
win it. He wanted to hear her say that she loved 
him, and what then? He bad not thought to ask 
himself that question, but one thing was sure, he 
must marry Miss Wilmington. A life of poverty, 
even if it were a life blessed by love, could not be 
thought of. You see how unprincipled this young 
gentleman was, but 1 do not suppese he was more 
so than nine-tenths of the young men one meets in 
fashionable society. He was selfish and passionate, 
and thought only of gratifying self. 

Virgivie heard his specious arguments to the end. 
Then she said, coldly: , 

‘Mr. Brent, Ido not love you. Andif I did, you 
are engaged to marry another, and have no right to 
speak in this manner to me.” 

He put out his arm, and held her to his side by 
quiet force, for she was going from the room. 

* Listen to me, Virginie. Love does not of neces- 
sity involve marriage. I am promised to Miss Wil- 
mington; I suppose I shall marry her. But I love 
you, only yon! O Virginie, cnly tell me that you 
do care for me!” 

She flung off his hand as if it were aserpent. Her 
face was scarlet, her eyes fairly bluzed. 

** Leave me!” she exclaimed; ‘‘or I will ring and 
send for Mr. Armitage! He, at least, will protect me 
from insult!” 

Julius laughed. 

“Do so, and I will publish to the world a fact 
which will blast your reputation and his forever! I 
can hate as well as love. And I am only human. 
Virginie, accept my love, and I swear to you that I 
will be true! No woman was ever loved or cared for 
as I will love and care for you!” 

« Julius Brent,” she said, in a low tone of concen- 
trated passion, “‘ at last, I understand you! You are 
even more depraved than I had thought. If you 


| were free, and offered me your love honestly, I 


should ecorn it; but I tell you now that, sooner than 
your lips should touch even my finger tips, I would 
go to the rest and coldness of the coffin and the 
shroud !”” 

** You are harsh; but I will forgive you because I 
love you so well. Once more I ask you, once more I 
plead with you—” 

“ Julius Brent, if I had the power, I believe I 
should kill you!” 

“1 do not doubt it! But you have not the power! 
And it seems to me that for the child of an outcast 
mother, you have rather lofty ideas—” 

He stopped short. Something in the unutterable 
contempt which filled her eyes arrested his heartless 
speech. 

** Reptile!” she ejaculated; ‘‘out of my sight!” 

* So be it. 
meaning. ‘If you prefer my hate to my love, you 
can be suited. But I tell you, now, I will have re- 
venge. Mind that! Iam not a man easily discour- 
aged. AndI shall yet hear you plead for the love 
you bave to-night trodden under foot!” 

“ The heavens will fall first!” 

“Perhaps. But I shall hear you. Good-night.” 

A week after this stormy interview, Julius Brent 
received a letter informing him that a distant rela- 
tive had died, and left him a legacy. It was only 
five thousand dollars, but that is a legacy not to be 
despised; and Brent had a great many expensive 
habits, and had contracted some debts. 


He drew the check one night towards the close of 


November, and brought the money home with him. 
He spoke of it in the sitting-room that evening, and 
expressed his intention to invest it in stocks the next 
day. When he went up to bed, he carried the pack- 
age of notes to his room, and locked it in his desk. 

In the morning when he looked for the money, it 
was not there. .He did not speak of the loss at din- 
ner, but when the meal was over, he called bis moth- 
er into the little sitting-room where she and Virginie 
usually sat when there was no company. Virginie 
was already there—so much engaged with her work 
that she did not heed what the two were saying, for 
they spoke in a low voice, and their talk had the air 
of being confidential. 

The first words she heard were these: 

“It is very strange, Julius! Whom do you sus- 





pect?” 

‘No one in particular. I was not absent from the 
room fifteen minutes, except while I was at break- 
fast. It must have been taken then. 

“ Virginie was not down to breakfast,” said Mrs. 
Armitage, ‘‘she had a headache. Virginie, dear, did 
any one pass your door going toward Julius’s room 
while we were at breakfast?” 

‘I did not hear any one,” said Virginie. 

‘* Well, we are all implicated until the real thief is 
discovered,” said Mrs. Armitage; “I really hope 
suspicion will not fall on me!’ she added, laughing- 
ly. ‘ But what do you propose doing?” 

‘“*T hardly know. I had thought of a search, but 
the servants are all old and trusty, and I suppose 
they would feel insulted by anything of that kind.” 

“Not if we will submit to having our effects ex- 
amined,” said Mrs. Armitage, slowly. ‘ Let me call 
Mr. Armitage, and get his advice.” 

He was passing the dvuor of the room on his way to 


the library, and his wife spoke tohim. He came in, | 
| and in a few words was made acquainted with what | and this was the copy of her reply to that letter of 


had occurred. He looked distressed, but agreed with 
Julius that it was best to institute an immediate 
search, before allowing the loss to be known to any 
other than themselves. And he gave up bis keys in 
order that his own room might be examined first. 
“Come, Virginie,” said Mrs. Armitage, “go with 
us, forif you and | are ladies, I suppose they will not 
be gallant enough to exclude us from their suspicions; 


I obey,” he said, in a voice of ominous | 
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and I haven't confidence enough in their honesty to 
trust them in my room unless I am there.” 

She laughed as she spoke, but there was something 
in ber laugh which grated unpleasanty on the ear of 
Virgivie. But she rose, and followed the trio up 
stairs. 

Mr. Armitage’s was the first room examined—a 
tastetul, handsomely-furnished study, full of rare old 
books. some mathematical instruments, and two or 
three cabinets of curivsities, 

Of course the money was not found. Then came 
Mrs. Armitage’s room. A beautiful place it was, with 
its bubl and ormolu ornaments, its costly rosewood 
furniture, and its silken hangings of pale blue. 

Next was Virginie’s chamber. Mr. Armitage 
paused outside the door as Mr. Brent motioned him 
to enter. 

“No,” be said, *‘ you will excuse me. I have not 
been there since—” he stopped suddenly, colored, 
and seemed sadly embarrassed. 

** You and Miss Cliffe may conduct the examina- 
tion here,” said Julius; ** I do not like to invade the 
bower : f virgin innocence!” with a slight emphasis 
on the list words which did not escape the ear of the 
girl. 

Mrs. Armitage took Virginie’s hand, and exclain ed, 
gayly: 

“Come, dear, let us goin! What immense con- 
fidence they place in you and I,don’tthey? We 
ought to feel complimented!” and as she spoke, she 
drew Virginie into the chamber. But, erect and 
haughty, the girl stood in the centre of the room re- 
fusing to jin in the search, but givirg up the keys 
of her boxes and drawers without hesitation. 

Mrs. Arnitage looked them through, and was 
turning to leave the room, when, lifling her eyes, 
they fell on the empty picture-frame above the 
mantel. 

“A cunning thief might think this a good place of 
concealment,” she said, carelessly, and lifting the 
frame from its hook, lo! the board back fell off, and 
something dropped to the floor. Brent, looking in 
at the door, darted toward it with an exclamation. 
Mrs. Armitage snatched it up. A bundle of bank 
bills, wrapped around with a slip of yellow envelop 
paper which was enclored in the bold, handsome, 
chirography of Julius Brent with his name and the 
significant figures. $5000. 

Pale and trembling, Mrs. Armitage sank into a 
chair, and Virginie, hardly realizing «bat bad taken 
place, stood gazing, wide-eyed and motionless, upon 
the package which Julius Breut had taken from his 
mother, and was hastily examining. 

‘*It is all here!” he said; ‘* but good heaven, Miss 
Cliffe! I could not bave believed this uf you!’ 

Mr. Armitage stood gazing into the rom from the 
corridor, but he did not step over the threshold. 
Evidently some spell of the past kept him from en- 
tering the Crimson Chamber. Julius turned toward 
him, and said, quietly: 

“Itis found! The picture frame contai: ed avery 
valuable treasure, sir. lt is not often that the frame 
holds anything worth five thousand!” 

“ Found in her room, and in that picture frame!” 
cried Mr. Armitage. ‘‘ Good heavens!”” 

** It is evident enough who is the thief!” said Mrs. 
Arwitage, spitefully. 

“ Virginie Cliffe,” said Mr. Armitage, ‘‘ tell me the 
truth. Did you—” 

* Hush!” she said; “I will not have you ask that 
question!” And she lifted her eyes to his face so 
full of reproach and sadness that he felt that she 
was guiltless. 

** It looks dark, that is, the tinding of the money 
here,” said Mr. Armitage; ‘ but I dare say time will 
explain it. Virginie Cliffe did not steal it! Of that 
I am as sure as that I am not the thief. All things 
of this kind are done with a motive. Now, Julius, I 
demand a motive in this case! What possible in- 
ducement could she have to take this money? She 
has every want supplied, and she knows that she has 
but to ask for anything and it is bers!” 

‘*T dare say that you are willing to do the band- 
some thing by her,” said Julius, with a covert sneer, 
which Mr. Armitage was too much distressed to no- 
tice. ‘ But you ask fora motive. Read this, if you 
please.” 

He gave his stepfather a folded paper, and as the 
latter read, Lis face was shadowed with doubt and 
perplexity. - 

Fate seemed against poor Virginie. She recognized 
the paper at once. It was a letter reeeived from Tom 
Pomeroy several mouths before, in which Tom gave 
utterance to bis aspirations for a collegiate education, 
and in which he spoke of a lack of funds to gratify 
his desire. That letter had mysteriously disappear- 
| ed from Virginie’s writing-desk, some time previous, 
and she had never ceased to wonder what had be- 
come of it. 

Before she could gather her scattered thought» 
sufficiently to form any kind of an estimate as to the 
way in which the reading of this letter would affect 
her case, Julius Brent drew from his pocket-book a 
second paper, and with a sort «f shaddering horror, 
Virginie saw that it was in her own bandwriting. 
She was in doubt as to its identity. She was in the 
habit of keeping copies of all the letters she wrote, 





| Tom’s. She knew well enough what was in it. It 
' had been written while she was fal) of an intention 


| to take a situation in the P—— Seminary as 


of French and German—an arrargement which had 
been at once vetoed by Mr. Armitage. 
* Read it aloud,” said Jalius, maliciously. 


| “No,” said Mr. Armitage, “I have a little more 


delicacy, I trust.” 
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Julius took it impatiently from his hand. 

** Listen, good people,” said he; ‘‘ this is the reply 
to Master Tom’s epistle. 
one is clear-headed enough to discern it. I will read 
only a few paragraphs: 

“**T fully sympathize with you, Tom, in your de- 
sire to obtain an education. I wish it was in my 
power to assist you. And I trust erelong it will be. 
The very first money which comes into my hands I 
shall insist upon sending to you. And if everything 
prospers as it promises to do, I shall be able to do 
this soon. And, Tom, please don’t make any objec- 
tions to receiving it, for I mean it as a loan, and 
some time, when you have grown rich and famous, 
you shall pay me back.’” 

Julius stopped reading, and looked from Virginie 
to Mr. Armitage. 

The girl’s face was crimson. She was wounded at 
this exposure, and she was living over again the 
keen disappointment she felt when she had been 
compelled to abandon the scheme she had hoped 
would enable her to aid Tom. 

“Well,” said Mr. Armitage, almost defiantly, 
* what does that prove?” 

“It may prove much, or it may prove nothing. 
Perhaps you are aware that Miss Cliffe and this 
Thomas Pomeroy are lovers.” 

“Tt is false!” said Mr. Armitage. 

“TI think not,” replied Brent, coldly. ‘ But grant- 
ing that they are not lovers, they are very warm 
friends, and it is but natural that Miss Cliffe should 
feel grateful toward the Pomeroy family for their 
kindness to her, and that she should desire to repay 
it by aiding this young gentleman by the name of 
Thomas.” 

‘* May I ask how you obtained those letters, sir?” 
asked Mr. Armitage. 

“The manner in which they were obtained does 
not alter their contents,” returned Julius; ‘‘ but if 
it will be any satisfaction to you to know, I will tell 
you that I found them. Young ladies should be 
more careful with their love-letters than to leave 
them so near an open window that the wind will 
sweep them out.” 

And all this time Virginie stood motionless and 
said nothing. She felt chilled and benumbed, and 
but dimly comprehended the import of all that was 
passing before her eyes. 

Mr. Armitage called Julius aside, and conversed 
with him in a low tone. He. used arguments and 
gave reasons for urging his request which it is not 
necessary to recount here, but they were all offered 
with one object in view—secrecy. He succeeied in 
wringing from the young man a half way promise 
that he would not proceed in any way against Miss 
Cliffe for the present, and that he would keep the af- 
fair of the money private. And Mr. Armitage felt 
sure that-in the time thus gained something would 
be surely discovered which would prove Virginie’s 
innocence of the theft. 

Before she knew it, they had all gone—gone with- 
out one kind or sympathizing assurance that they 
did not believe her the guilty thing which circum- 
stances made her appear; and Virginie sat down on 
the floor, and tried to collect her faculties sufficiently 
to think. 

The time passed on; she took no heed of it; she 
had received a shock from which it seemed she would 
never fully arouse. By-and-by the tea-bell rang. 
She rose, smoothed her hair, and decided to godown. 
To remain there in her room would only tend to in- 
crease and deepen suspicion against her. 

When she entered the dining-room they were all 
seated at the table, but she met not the accustomed 
friendly greeting. Mr. Armitage looked pale and 
abstracted; his wife flurried and anxious; Julius 
smiling and triumphant. 





CHAPSLER VII. 
OUT IN THE WORLD. 


VIRGINIE tried to eat, but the biscuit choked her, 
and it seemed to her that the dainty sponge cake was 
like lead. 

The meal! over, she went to her chamber, and 
thought a long time, and at last she reached a de- 
cision. Armitage House was no longer a home for 
her. She should die there with the eye of suspicion 
constantly upon her. And besides, she felt that per- 
haps Julius might give herin charge for the theft. 
He was bitter enough against her to do anything. 

True, flight might look like guilt, but she could 
not help it; she felt it utterly impossible to remain 
there. And where should she go? She thought of 
Pomeroy Farm; she knew that Tom and the deacon 
would be glad to see her, but would they believe her 
story? Mrs. Pomeroy, she was sure, would not, for 
Mrs. P. was one of those persons who take particular 
pleasure in believing every one guilty of everything 
which is laid to their charge. And even if it were 
not for this affair of the robbery, Virginie shrank 
from the old life of toil and drudgery, and she knew 
that now her bread must be earned By toil. 

She had a few dollars, and with that she could hire 
cheap lodgings in a retired part of the city. Then 
she meant to get copying todo. She wrote a clear, 
beautiful hand, and trusted to Le able to support 
herself. If everything else failed, there was the last 
resource of reduced gentlewomen—the needle—and 
that was the next thing to starvation. 

She wrote a little note to Mr. and Mrs. Armitage, 
expressing to them in the very simplest language her 
innocence of the theft. She thanked them warmly 
for their kindne s to her, and told them that it would 
be useless to search for her.. Since she would never 


It may furnish a motive, if 


bring a stained name—stained though it were only 
by ici beneath the roof of an honest man’s 
home. 

She selected her poorest dress, a grayish alpacca, 
and having attired herself in it, she put a change of 
clothing in a satchel, pinned on a dark shawl, and 
mufiling her head and face in a hood, she stole softly 
down stairs, and out of the front door. 

All her valuable clothing, and the pretty set of 
rubies which had been her birthday gift from Mr. 
Armitage, she left behind her; she felt as if she had 
no right to any of these things now. 

The shades of evening had fallen, and the pave- 
ments were damp and cold with a drizzling rain 
which had set in just before dark. Virginie was 
frightened and distressed, for she had never been in 
the streets of New York by night alone in all her life, 
and her disordered fancy conjured up a thousand 
imaginary evils—and heaven knows there were real 
ones enough! 

Where should she go? The question filled her 
with alarm. In her pretty chamber safe and shel- 
tered, it seemed easy enough to get lodgings and 
begin a new life; but now out in the glare of the 
lamps, benumbed with the cold and wet, her beau- 
tiful face suspiciously regarded by the policemen she 
met, and stared at by the young gentlemen prome- 
nading the sidewalks, it was a very different thing. 

She stopped and leaned against a wall at the end 
of @ building, somewhat in the shadow, to think what 
she should do. A policeman rudely touched her 
shoulder. 

“ Better move on, miss,” said he, roughly, for 
these men have to deal with so many desperate 
characters that they get in the habit of no gentle 
speaking to anyone. ‘“ Better move on, or we may 
provide you with a lodging frae gratis.” 

Terrified, the girl sprang away from him, and 
darted down the street. He looked after her in 
surprise. 

“No common tramp that!” said he, musingly. 
**She had an innocent face, but she was in trouble of 
some kind. Confound it! I wish I wasn’t so suspi- 
cious of everybody! What if my Carrie was out like 
that young critter with no friends to see after her? 
I wish I had asked her what was the matter!” And 
the really kind-hearted fellow took a few steps down 
the street with the half-formed determination of 
overtaking her, and befriending her if she needed it. 

Breathless and bewildered, Virginie paused at last 
before an old house in a narrow street, and drew back 
into the shadow to rest a moment. As she did so, 
she saw the sign at the right hand of the door, 


* LODGINGS TO LET.” 





It was a wretched enough looking place, but the 
girl was in a state to be glad of any prospect of shel- 
ter. She ascended tie rickety steps, and lifted the 
dingy, old-fashioned knocker. The summons was 
responded tu by a rheumatic old woman, who eyed 
the girl sharply, asked her name and business, and 
finally admitted her. 

Mrs. Hick’s accommodations were none of the best, 
but Virginie accepted them atonce. A meagre little 
room on the first floor, a bed in one corner, a few un- 
painted chairs, a crazy old table, and a stove so small 
that if it had been otherwise than rusty and dis- 
tressed-looking, you would have decided that it was 
intended solely for ornament. 

The rent, three dollars a week, Mrs. Hick demand- 
ed in advance, and Virginie paid it, which left her 
whole earthly capital four dollars and nineteen 
cents. 

The next day she sought for something todo. On 
thinking the matter over calmly, she had arrived at 
the conclusion that she had better not try for copy- 
ing, for in so doing she would be obliged to visit of- 
fices, and she might meet there some persons whom 
she had seen before, and she was desirous of keeping 
her place of refuge, her existence even, a profound 
secret. . 

She got some sewing from a clothing store, and 
earned just enough, day by day, to furnish her the 
frugal fare to which she confined herself. Nothing 
more. What was she to do when the next week’s 
rent was due? Her four dollars must be broken into, 
and she must try to sew faster. It seemed very 
strange what made her fingers so tired with just 
pushing the needle through that cvarse cloth. 

It was Friday morning, and the next day she must 
pay her week’s rent. She sat before the wretched 
little stove trying to warm her benumbed fingers 
sufticiently to take up her sewing, when the door of 
the room opened quietly, and Julius Brent entered. 

She rose slowly to her feet, and regarded him in 


at her with a half smile in his handsome face. 

** Well, dear,” said he, at last, ‘* how do you enjoy 
playing heroine, and working for a living?’’ 

“ Julius Brent,” she said, haughtily, ‘‘this is my 
room, if you please! and I command you to leaveit!” 

“Softly, my dear. Though I must say anger be- 
comes you. I like to see a woman’s cheeks grow red, 
and her eyes flash. Faith Ido! But I don’t like to 
see beauty like yours hidden in this infernal den! 
Virginie, are you ready to give up this wretched life 
for the life I can offer you?” 

Her deepening color and the gesture of scorn she 
made hastened him to say: 

“ Virginie, listen to me. Once I insulted your 
purity. Forgive me for it. My motives now are pure 
and honorable. For, Virginie Cliffe, 1 love you bet- 
ter than earth or heaven, and I will have you for 
mine! And here in all sincerity I offer you my heart 
and hand, and ask you to become my wife. For you 
I will sacritice everything. The woman I have 





trembling surprise. He folded his arms, and gazed | 





promised to marry is nothing tome! Only say that 
you will be mine, and this very hour will I go to Nan 
Wilmington and release her from her engagement! 
O Virginie, Virginie! have mercy upon my love, and 
come to me! mine forever!” 

He spoke in the low tone of intense passion, and 
his eyes lighted up with a fervor which terrified in- 


stead of attracting. His hot, passionate words fell | 
upon Virginie as they might have fallen upona wo- | 


man of stone. 

**T would rather die than be your wife,” she an- 
swered deliberately; ‘‘ if the choice to-day were giv- 
en me between your love and the grave, I would give 
my preference for the latter. I hate and scorn you! 
Your touch is contamination; you are at heart tvo 
vile to breathe the atmosphere of heaven without 
sullying its purity! Go! I have answered you!” 

His face grew purple with wrath. 

“So be it,” he said, hoarsely; ‘‘ you have known 
what my love is, you shall know something of my 
hatred. But I will not be ungenerous, I give you 
until to-morrow night to decide. Refuse to be mine, 
and I will have you arrested and sent to prison for 
thett. The city has rung with your praises as a belle 
and beauty; it shall ring again with your name, but 
this time the bells shall play a different tune! Think 
well of it, and decide. You will be kept a prisoner 
here—for I have bought up Mrs. Hick, such souls as 
hers can be bought for tenpence! So you see that 
all attempts at escape will amount to nothing. Gvod- 
by, now, dear; I trust your thoughts will be sensible 
ones, and that you will decide to make me happy!” 

He bowed low, and went out, fastening the door 
behind him, 

Virginie had not replied to this cruel speech; she 
stood silent, scorning to ask for his mercy. Then, 
when he was gone, she determined to break through 
the window, and flee, but before she could accom- 
plish it, Mrs. Hick and her son came in. Ina very 
few words the old woman made Virginie acquainted 
with what she might expéct. She was to be a pris- 
oner, subject to the orders of Mr. Brent, and Mrs. 
Hick was to be her jailor. Then the woman, assisted 
by her brutish-looking son, took the girl into a small 
room where there were no windows, and left her 
there. A smoky lamp burned on the table, and there 
was a small fire in the rusty grate, but notwithstand- 
ing these wretched attempts at making the place 
cheerful, it was very damp and cold. Virginie shud- 
dered in spite of herself, as the door closed on the old 
hag, and she heard the bolt on the outside slide into 
the socket. 

Hours passed, and Virginie sat in the one chair, 
and thought over all of the past. She wondered what 
was the object of creation. She could not keep the 
old distrust from creeping into her heart. If God 
was good, why did he punish the helpless creatures 
he had made? Why did he suffer such wrongs to go 
unrighted? Why did he always let the strong pre- 
vail over the weak? It seemed a deeper mystery to 
Virginie than ever, and there was no relief for her 
but to get down on her knees, confess her weakness, 
and ask for help. 

After the lapse of a long time—days it appeared 
to Virginie, but it was in reality only afew hours— 
Mrs. Hick came in with a tray of cakes, toast and 
tea. The tray demanded both hands of the old 
wretch, and probably that was why she did not lock 
the door behind her. Virginie noticed the omission 
with a thrill of joy. She stooped over the grate, and 
complained that the fire did not burn. Mrs. Hick 
stooped over also, to stir it with a poker, and in that 
moment Virginie flew past her, and out of the door 
which she bolted behind her. Her chief dread was 
of meeting Joe Hick—the woman’s son—but he was 
playing billiards ten squares away, if she had but 
known it. She snatched an old shawl and bonnet 
from a peg in the entry, put them on in haste, open- 
ed the front door, and darted down the narrow street. 
To get out of the city! that was her object. She did 
not care whither she went, only to be away from 
New York, and the possibility of being discovered by 
Julius Brent. 

She hurried on for several squares, turning into 
almost every street which oftered, for she was in that 
half frantic state of mind in which one’s will has not 
much power over the body. She soon realized that 
she was lost, 89 far as knowledge of her locality was 
concerned, but she did not dare to ask the way of 
any one, lest it might result in some manner to her 
disadvantage. 

Suddenly she came upon a large building well light- 
ed, before which carriages and hacks were coming 
and going, and all was bustle and confusion. It was 
a railway station. She recognized it by the hurry 
and stir of life which a) ways characterize these places 
during train time. She had not the slightest idea 
which particular depot it was; she grasped only the 
idea that the train could take her out of the city. 

She wentin. The ladies’ room was crowded, and 
she passed through, out on the platform next the 
waiting train. There was a ticket-office window 
open, and she went up to it hurriedly. She thought 
she would give the agent what money she had, and 
ask him to ticket her as far as the money would de- 
fray her expenses. You see that my heroine was rot 
one of your cool, equal-to-any-emergency women; 
she was only a simple, innocent-hearted little girl, 
with no inconsiderable share of timidity, and just 
now she was very much frightened and fiurried. 

“T want a ticket,” she said, putting ber hand in 
her pocket as she spoke, and instantly a gray pallor 
overspread her face. Her portemonnaie was not 
there! Either she had left it at Mrs. Hick’s, or it 
had been stolen from her pocket. 

The busy official was waiting—influenced to that 


| act of courtesy probably by the beautiful face of the 
| girl, for all know that ticket agents are not over- 
| burdened with what the worki denominates polite- 
ness. 

“Hurry up, if you please,” said he, “ others are 
waiting.” 

Virginie fell back a few steps, and the tears she 
could not repress started to her eyes. What should 
she do? What would become of her? 

A gentleman who had observed the whole scene, 
and who saw the quivering eyelids, and guessed 
what was the matter, touched her arin. 

“Excuse me, madam, but if Ican be of any as- 
sistance to you, command me.” 

The voice was clear and deep—such a voice as in- 
spires confidence. Virginie looked up to the noble, 
manly face, with its clear, hazel eyes, and its abun- 
dance of chestnut-colored hair, which was turned 
carelessly back beneath his travelling-cap. His 
features were regular, though rather indicative of 
strength, and his clorely-shut mouth was half hidden 
under a dark mustache. 

She put confidence in him at once. Afterall, a 
good-looking face is about the best passport one can 
have to the good graces of most persons—isn’t it? 

‘“‘T have lost my portemonnaie,” she said, simply, 
“and I wanted so much to leave the city.” 

‘Tell me the name of the place to which you were 
going, and I will get you a ticket.” 

“O thank you, you are very kfnd!” 

“No matter about the thauks, if you please. What 
station?” 

‘«T-.I—do not know,” she replied with embarrass- 
ment. Then suddenly recollecting how ridiculous 
her answer must seem, she stopped short and con- 
sidered. 

She had heard one of the passengers ask fora ticket 
to Limeboro’, and she thought she might as well go 
there as anywhere, though she had not the most re- 
mote idea in what part of the globe Limeboro’ was 
located. 

“I will goto Limeboro’,” she said, at last. 

* Limeboro’? Very well.’”’ And then he added, as 
if guessing that she knew nothing of the place, “ It is 
about one hundred miles from here; not a village, a 
mere country station.” 

She was glad to hear that. She thought she might 
possibly get a place to work on some farm; and she 
loved the country so much better than thecity. She 
fancied, somehow, that Julius Brent would never 
seek her in the country. 

The gentleman purchased her ticket, and brought 
it to her. 

“ Have you any baggage?” he asked. 

“No sir.” She took the ticket, and said, earnestly, 
“Tt is very kind in you to do this for me. I cannot 
repay you pow, but I will pray God to reward you.” 

“Do not think of this slight kindness again,” he 
said, gently; ‘‘I am very happy to have been able to 
assist you. And now, if you will permit me, I will 
take you to the cars. It is nearly time for the train 
to leave.” 

He took her cold hand in hls warm grasp, and led 
her through the crowd, procured her a seat near the 
stove, and wrapped his heavy travelling-shawl 
around her shoulders. 

I cannct tell you how much his respectful kindness 
touched her. She might have met this man in s0- 
ciety, perhaps, and never given hint a second thought. 
But now it seemed to her that there was not his like 
in all the world. 

She hid her face in the folds of wrappings around 
her, and shed a few te2rs of quiet happiness. She 
had been in such a strait that this sweet relief was 
heaven to her. 

He read his newspaper, but he did not lose a single 
motion -of the graceful little figure beside him. He 
longed to ask her a great many questions, to win, if 
possible, her confidence, and to know the secret of 
her travelling in those suabby clothes alone and un- 
protected. 

At last she lifted her head and spoke to him. 

“Will you give me your address, sir? Whenever 
I am able to do so, I wish to pay you back the money 
my ticket cost you.” 

** Don’t!” he said, deprecatingly; “it was a mere 
trifle, and not worth mentioning. But my name is 
Hunt Dorchester. I have an office in Boston, but 
my real home is in G——, twenty miles beyond Lime- 


boro’. And now will you not let me know your 
name?” 
She colored palnfully. It d so ung 08 





not to tell him, and yet she felt it was best not to 
do so. For who knew how soon the newspapers would 
be fall of advertisements offering rewards for her ap- 
prehension, describing her personal appearance, pub- 
lishing her shame to the world. 

He saw the struggle in her mind, and hastened to 
say: 

** Do not distress yourself, madam. You need not 
tell me, if you iad rather not.” 

“ O thank you!” she cried, gratefally. ‘(1 would 
like to tell you, but it is best I should not. Do not 
think that—that I do not appreciate your kindness.” 

“Certainly not. And here comes a boy with re- 
freshments, I believe I have an appetite. These cold 
nights make me hungry.’’ And he secured a boun- 
tifal supply of cake and pie, making a great show of 
eating himself, to induce Virginie to do likewise. It 
is not likely that he had a very alarming appetite in 
reality, since it was certain!y not two hours since he 
had supped at Delmonico’s. 

Dorchester was sensible of a feeling of regret and | 
sadness when he saw that they were approaching | 
Limeboro’. He was a little surprised at himself for | 








feeling any sentiment beyond a passing interest in | 
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3 } this chance acquaintance of an hour 


it seemed as if he ought not to lose Fi, 
even thought of stopping at Limebor 
her, but it was hardly practicable, » 


| summoned from New York, where } 


ployed on an important case, summo: 

the sudden illness of bis mother. 
“ Do you expect friends to meet you 
| tain that she did not. 

“ No—but—that is, I have not fi 
girl! she did not know how far, buts: 
ply for shelter at the first house she « 

The train came toa halt. 

** Limeboro’!” cried the conductor 
Dorchester stepped out, and assis 
the platform. She slipped off his eh: 
back to him. 

“No, no,” she said, eagerly, as bh 
make her resume it; ‘I tell you [ hu 
go. Good-by, and—and God bless yo: 
The train was moving, he sprang o1 
ment lost sight of the little figure in t) 
And then he felt angry with himse! 
ping over one train, just to see that nu 
and so he kept on finding fauit with 
the train reached G——, and he we- 
carriage his mother had sent down ' 
him. 

Virginie stood desolate and alone 
swept platform. The other lady who 
Limeboro’ bad been taken into a sleig! 
waiting for her, and driven away. 
There was not a soal about the wret: 
of a depot, through which the east 
shrilly—not a single soul to be rec 
whom to make inquiries.” 

The keen wind cut through Virgi: - 
ments like a knife, and sbe felt alr: 
and half trozen, The sky was obscu: 
there was evidently a storm near at b 
She stepped off the platform, and fo! 
sleigh tracks she could see. They led 
which was thickly wooded on both sid: 
and was as gloomy and lopesume as 
footing was wretched. There was > 
enough for ranoing, and the road had - 
used by both wheels and sleds, the snc 
being about equally mixed. 

Virginie’s teet were very thinly c): 
she had gone a hulf mile the soles of | 
soaked through, and her feet so nur 
was scarcely any feeling in them. 

By this time, she began to feel very 
jected. Everything seemed to be agair. 
litle bush by the wayside took vag 
shapes, dimly seen through the gloom o 
evening. 

Suddenly, when she was just going ° 
a large stone to rest a moment, she bear.’ 
ing of wheels on the gravel. She looke 
foreboding. A team was creeping v) 
which she had just climbed. Sbe thou, 
ing down behind a clump of bushes 
passed, and she thought of fleeing to th: « 
tinally decided on the more rational cou’ - 
on ber way. 

“Git up there, Lightning!” called 
voice behind her. ‘Step up, old chap! 
the dead lice wouldn’t drop off tron 
hanged if I couldn't whip a toad fe 
walk! Git up, there, or we shan’t get | 
tillthe next day afterwards! Halloo' 
are in the road, I wonder? a spirit or a + 
up, Lightning! We'll soon find out.” 

Ina moment more, the wagon was 
Virginie, and the driver sang out, at th 
voice : 

“Say, there, marm, how fur migh’ 
travelling?” 

Virginie looked up, but could form p 
what manner of man her interrogator ¥ 
only a huge black figure, well wrapp« 
bolt upright in a low, old-fashioned way 
was harnessed a white horse. 

“ Reckon ye're deaf and dumb, haint y 
“Why don’t ye answer a civil question‘ 
git off and walk alongside of ye, jest to | 
pany.” And suiting the action to t 
alighted, and came to the side of the gir! 

“Don't be skeered,” said he, his ° 
softening as he saw what a slight little t) 
“I mean well—I do, by hokey! My nam: 
Walker, at yer sarvice, marm, though ° 
calls me Nick for short, you know. 
kind of a jaw-breaking word, to get off 
some people, that haint got no birth nor 
what you could put into a muskeeter's « 
make the little critter even so much as 
me Old Nick. Now, look here, mara, 
me put you into the wagon. Lightning 
t) see you and me a walking, and he | 
with uo load. He feels insulted, Light»! 
he’s a dreadful horse to hold bis temper + 
I'm honest as a minister. You needn't! 
me, marm, I wouldn’t cheat you out of 
cents to save your life!” 

Something in the man’s tone convey: 
tion of bis bonesty to the mind of Virg 
the first time she spoke. 

“I thank you, sir, lam very tired, am 
glad to ride. 1 came in the train, and b 
all the way from the depot.” 

“A matter of three mile, marm, and th 
road in the work!!! If there's anybody 
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| Jest send it along this way, and J’)! git b 
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this chance acquaintance of an hour. But somehow 
it seemed as if he ought not to lose sight of her. He 
even thought of stopping at Limeboro’, to look after 
her, but it was hardly practicable, since he had been 
summoned from New York, where he had been em- 
ployed on an important case, summoned to G—— by 
the sudden illness of his mother. 

“Do you expect friends to meet you?” almost cer- 
tain that she did not. 

“ No—but—that is, I have not far togo.” Poor 
girl! she did not know how far, but she meant to ap- 
ply for shelter at the first house she came to. 

The train came toa halt. 

« Limeboro’!” cried the conductor. 

Dorchester stepped out, and assisted Virginie to 
the platform. She slipped off his shawl, and gave it 
back to him. 

“No, no,” she said, eagerly, as he attempted to 
make her resume it; *‘I tell you [ have not far to 
go. Good-by, and—and God bless you!” 

The train was moving, he sprang on, and in a mo- 
ment lost sight of the little figure in the darkness. 

And then he felt angry with himself for not stop- 
ping over one train, just to see that no evil befell her, 
and so he kept on finding fault with himself until 
the train reached G——, ard he wes seated in the 
carriage his mother had sent down to the depot for 
him. 

Virginie stood desolate and alone on the wind- 
swept platform. The other lady who had alighted at 
Limeboro’ had been taken into a sleigh which was in 
waiting tor her, and driven away. 

There was not a soul about the wretched little shed 
of a depot, through which the east wind whistled 
shrilly—not a single soul to be teen anywhere of 
whoni tv make inquiries.” 

The keen wind cut through Virginie’s thin gar- 
ments like a knife, and sbe felt already benumbed 
and half frozen. The sky was obscured by clouds— 
there was evidently a storm near at hand. 

She stepped off the platform, and followed the only 
sleigh tracks she could see. They led up a steep bill 
which was thickly wooded on both sides of the road, 
and was as gloomy and lopesume as possible. The 
footing was wretched. There was scarcely snow 
enough fur running, and the road had evidently been 
used by both wheels and sleds, the snow and ground 
being about equally mixed. 

Virginie’s teet were very thinly clad, and before 
she had gone a half mile the soles of her boots were 
soaked through, and her feet so numb that there 
was scarcely any feeling in them. 

By this time, she began to feel very sad and de- 
jected. Everything seemed to be against her; every 
little bush by the wayside took vaguely frightful 
shapes, dimly seen through the gloom of that starless 
evening. 

Suddenly, when she was just going to sit down on 
a large stone to rest a moment, she heard the crunch- 
ing of wheels on the gravel. She looked back, full of 
foreboding. A team was creeping up the long hill 
which she had just climbed. She thought of crouch- 
ing down behind a clump of bushes until it had 
passed, and she thought of fleeing to the woods, but 
finally decided on the more rational course of keeping 
on ber way. 

“Git up there, Lightning!” called out a nasal 
voice behind her. “Step up, oldchap! You goasif 
the dead lice wouldn’t drop off trom ye. I'll be 
hanged if 1 couldn’t whip a toad faster than you 
walk! Git up, there, or we shan’t get to the Elms 
till the next day afterwards! Halloo! what’s that 
are in the road, I wonder? a spirit or a woman? Git 
up, Lightning! We’ll soon find out.” 

Ina moment more, the wagon was alongside of 
Virginie, and the driver sang out, at the top of his 
voice: 

“Say, there, marm, how fur might you be a 
travelling?” 

Virginie looked up, but could form no idea as to 
what manner of man her interrogator was. She saw 
only a huge black figure, well wrapped up, sitting 
bolt upright in a low, old-fashioned wagon, to which 
was harnessed a white horse. 

“Reckon ye're deaf and dumb, haint ye?” said he. 
“Why don’t ye answer a civil question? Guess I’ll 
git off and walk alongside of ye, jest to keep ye com- 
pany.” And suiting the action to the word, he 
alighted, und came to the side of the girl. 

“Don’t be skeered,” said he, his rough voice 
softening as he saw what a slight little thing she was. 
“I mean well—I do, by hokey! My name is Nicholas 
Walker, at yer sarvice, marm, though most people 
calls me Nick for short, you know. Nicholas is a 
kind of a jaw-breaking word, to get off, ye see, and 
some people, that haint got no birth nor breeding but 
what you could put into a muskeeter’s eye and not 
make the little critter even so much as wink, calls 
me Old Nick. Now, look here. marm, you jest let 
me put you into the wagon. Lightning don’t like it 
to see you and me a walking, and he tramping on 
with uo load. He feels insulted, Lightning does, and 
he’s a dreadful horse to hold his temper when it’s up. 
I’m honest as a minister. You needn’t be afeared of 
me, marm, I wouldn’t cheat you out of twenty-five 
cents to save your life!” 

Something in the man’s tone conveyed a convic- 
tion of his honesty to the mind of Virginie, and for 
the first time she spoke. 

“thank you, sir, 1am very tired, and would be 
glad to ride. I came in the train, and have walked 
all the way from the depot.” 

“A matter of three mile, marm, and the tarnallest 
road in the world! If there's anybody living that’s 
got wit enough to get up a wuss one, I hope he’ll 
Jest send it along this way, and 1’! git him a patent 
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for it. There, gal, step rite onto that. step. Lig ght | 
ning wont start. He’s the civilized kind of light- 
ning, jest as harmless as the kind they keep in 
bottles to run the gallvanich battery with.” 

Nick assisted Virginie into the wagon, mounted 
the seat beside her, and wrappod her up closely in 
the warm buffaloes. 

‘Now jest tell me where you want to be left, and 
I'll hurry ye there jest as fust as Lightning can 
travel.” 

“TI do not know where I am going. 
from the city in pursuit of work. 
work, or I could teach a school.” 

“You can,eh? Wall, I shouldn’t wonder if you 
and I could make a bargain. I’m the schule com- 
mitty man of our deestrick. I told ’em I didn’t want 
the office—I told ’em it was everlasting ruination to 
& man’s character to hold office—but they wouldn’t 
hear nothing tome. So I’m committy man. But I 
haint stuck up with it, not a mite nor grain. I haint 
took to wearing no tall hats on account of it, and I 
haint smoked uo cigars. I treated my friends on 
new cider and popped corn, though, and kissed Elizy 
Ann Tasker and Betsy Stevens behind the door; but 
that was nothing to what 1 could have done, you 
know.” 

“Of course not,” said Virginie, tecling that she 
was expected to say something. 

‘* Wall, seeing as you haint got no particarler place 
in your mind where you calkerlate to drop anchor, 
spose’n you jest go to our ’us and stay, and let us 
have a talk over matters and things.” 

* OQ, thank you! You are very kind, sir.” 

“Bel? Wall, l’m glad of it, mighty glad; but I 
guess you’re a soft-saudering of me. Git up, there, 
Lightning! They’ll all be abed and up agin afore we 
git there.” 

Virginie began to fear that Nick’s friends might 
have some scruples against receiving a stranger 
picked up so unceremoniously. 

**T do not like to go,”’ she said, hesitatingly. ‘* Your 
wife might not—” 

* Bless you, child, I haint got no wife! and what’s 
more, I haint a courting nobody, though I haint 
nothing aginst the gals. On the contrary, I don’t 
see how we could manage the world many years 
without them. ’Twould be dreadful dull music when 
you come to the huskings and apple bees, and sech. 
I never seed no man yet that I cared a snap about 
kissing, did you? O, I forgot you was a gal, which 
alters the case a pint or two. My folks is my marm 
principally. I’ve got a father, but marm runs the 
machine. Got two brothers, and a sister about nine 
year old. Marm’s a cute one, but she’s gota red 
head, though don’t you mind that. Red-headed 
folks baint allers as bad as they might be. Git up, 
Lightning! git up, I say! What might be your 
name, miss?” 

She hesitated. It would not do to use her own 
name. She dared not. And yet, she shrank from 
deception. It is very hard for a frank, honest nature 
to learn the lessun of deception. 

“You may call me Miss Brown,”’ said she, directly. 

*O, 1 may?” said Nick, laughing to himself. “TI 
wonder it hadn’t been Jones or Smith; them’s the 
names that folks ginerally takes up that don’t want 
to let out their own names. Wall, I wont find no 
fault if you’d ruther keep yourn to yerself. Every- 
body’s a right to call theirselves Brown if they want 
to. And here we are, now. Folks haint abed, 
neither. Marm’s a darning stockings, I'll bet yea 
quarter. This is her night for it. Marm is as reg- 
ular as a Freewiil Baptist deacon.” 

The Elms was a quiet-looking, commodious farm- 
house, surrounded with tall elms. A cheery light 
shone from the windows, red and warming, proclaim- 
ing the presence of a fire on the hearth; and is there 
anything more inspiriting, on a cold night, to one 
wet, and chill, and weary, than that bright red glow? 

Nick drew Lightning up to the very doorstep, 
with a loud ** Whoa!” and lifted Virginie from the 
wagon. He threw open the kitchen door, and ush- 
ered her into the room. 

A pleasant, cheerful picture presented itself to the 
eyes of the new-comer. A wide, fire-lighted room, 
the floor covered with a rag carpet, woven in bright 
colors. A high-backed, crimson-covered settle was 
drawn up before the fire, on which sat two bright- 
headed boys of twelve or fourteen years, bending 
over a book of engravings. At the right of the great 
fireplace sat the mother of Nick, her keen eyes bent 
on the stockings she was darning by the light of a 
tallow candle, and on her knee, curled up asleep, lay 
a black and yellow kitten. Her husband sat close by, 
smoking, and on a cricket at his feet sat a little 
golden-haired girl, tending a rag baby. 

Virginie’s heart warmed at the sight. O home, 
home! is there any place on earth which can com- 
pare with home? 

“There, marm,” said Nick, “here’s a gal what’s 
come out from the city to get work. She’s purty 
wet and tired, and you jest see to warming of her 
and drying of her while I put Lightning into his 


I came out 
I can do house- 


stall.” Then, as he shut the door behind him on bis 
way out, he said, explanatorily, ‘‘Her name’s 
Brown.” 


“Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Wa'ker, putting 
down her stocking, and dumping the kitten into her 
husband’s lap, “did ever anybody see the beat? 
Why, my poor child, you look as if you’d been 
drownded and then fished out agin. Raining, aint 
it?” 

** Yes, a little.” 

‘*So I should think. Dear gracious! is this shawl 
all you had over ye? I should have thought Nick 
Walker would have knowed enough to put the | 











wagon blanket 0 over yer shoulders. "Taint nothing 
very nice, for it was made out of my old Highland 
long shawl, and stuffed with the wool ofa sheep that 
died with the blind staggers, but it would have been 
better than nothing. There, dear, give me yer 
bunnit. Goodness me! why, you’re handsome as a 
picter! haint she, father?” 

Mr. Walker took his pipe from his mouth and spit 
deliberately into the tire, taking aim at a knot on 
the forestick, which he succeeded admirably in hit- 
ting just in the centre. Then he answered: 

“Yes marm, so she is.”’ 

“Git off from the settle, boys, and let Miss Brown 
come and warm her feet. There, dear, you set 
there while I git you some dry clothes.” 

How pleasant all this was to poor Virginie no one 
can understand who has not been homeless and 
friendless as she was. The tears came to her eyes, 
and, but for the curious gaze the two little boys fixed 
upon her, she would have indulged in a woman’s 
especial luxury of a “ good cry.” 

Mrs. Walker soon returned with some clothes of 
her own, and called Virginie into a bedroom to put 
them on. And by the time this was accomplished, | 
Nick had returned, and was ready to tell what he | 
had got a pound for the chickens and turkeys he had 
carried to the next village. 








HUNTED DOWN. 


VIRGINIE was installed as teacher of the district | 
school at Elmville. Her qualitications, of course, 
extended far beyond the scale necessary to teach the 
young ideas of that rustic place; but this did not 
prevent her from feeling a warm interest in the 
progress of her pupils. | 

And soon they all came to love her, and her at- 
tachment to the affectionate little things under her 
care grew every day stronger. The Walkers were as 
kind to her as they could have been to an own child. 
Mrs. Walker fully proved the truth of Nick’s asser- 
tion that red-haired people are not always as bad as 
they might be. She was a second mother to the 
motherless girl; and if Virginie had not lived in 
constant fear that Julius Brent would discover her 
retreat, she would have been very happy. 

The first term of her school was to close the last 
day of February, and Virginie wanted to get some 
“Rewards of Merit” for her pupils. The horses — 
were used every day in drawing wood, and one Sat- | 
urday afternoon Virginie proposed walking over to 
Elmville village to make her purchases. Mrs. 
Walker demurred. 

“T wouldn’t walk a step!” said she. ‘“ Wait till 
Nick gits out of the woods, and he’ll kerry ye. He’d 
like to go. Sally Barker lives over in that direction, 
and jest now he’s a twisting his hair, and buying his 
musk and cologne, with an eye toher. Wal, Sally’s 
a smart gal, but they do say she’s an awful eater for 
one of her size. Mrs. Buzzell, our next neighbor, 
sez she’s seen her eat ten potatoes without once stop- 
ping to let any of ’em settle.” 

Virginie laughed. ‘‘Mrs. Buzzell must have a 
lively imagination.” 

* Like enough. She’s got a lot of new things that 
come from the city. Cost heaps of money. Shouldn’t 
wonder a bit it she got a ’magination among the 
rest, whatever it may be. But don’t you walk, now. 
You’ve jest begun to pick up yer crumbs, and look 
like as if you wasn’t a ixpecting something toswaller 
ye all the time, which was the way you looked when 
Nick brung you here.” 

‘] shall be better for the walk, dear Mrs. Walker,” 
said Virginie. ‘There is such a nice path, and the 
air is so bracing, and it is only a little way to the 
village.” 

‘‘ Wall, have it yer own way; only you jest go into 
Miss Jones’s milliner’s shop and git me a yard of 
black ribbon for my cap, and you stay there with 
Miss Jones till Nick comes over in the sleigh. Don’t 
you walk back. I’ll send him right over the minnit 
he comes out of the woods.” 

It was a cold, gray day, with prophecies of snow 
in the sharp air. Virginie wrapped up closely, and 
set out on her walk. The path was hard and firm, 
and she walked briskly, rather enj ying the cold and 
the exercise. 

She reached Hanscom’s Woods, a tract of timber 
half a mile in extent, and just-as she did so, she 
heard, afar behind her, the tinkling of bells. In- 
stinctively she hurried her steps, for she had not yet 
overcome her strong nervous dread of Julius Brent; , 
but she could not at the same time help feeling a | 
little ashamed of herself fur quickening her steps at 
the mere sound of sleigh bells. 

The sound grew nearer and nearer. She could 
hear the rapid beat of the horse’s hoofs on the hard- 
trodden path, and, foolish as she felt it to be, she 
could not repress the cold shudder of dread which 
crept over her. 

The sleigh halted at her side, and glancing up, 
she saw, with a slow sense of horror, the face of 
Julius Brent! She would have cried out, but there 
was no house for the whole length of the woods, and 
she felt how useless it would be; besides, she would 
not give him the gratification which she knew &ny 
manifestation of fear on her part would occasion him. 
He sat still in the sleigh, regarding her with very 
much the look with which the cat regards the mouse 
she has allowed to go out from under her paw only 
that she may have the fiendish pleasure of catching 
him again. 

“Will you ride?” he asked, at length. 
I am going your way.” 
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o No, ” 

He sprang out, caught her in his arms, and lifted 
her into the sleigh as if she had beenachild. She 
struggled, but her struggles were of no avail. He 
held her with one arm, and guided the horse with 
the other hand. 

They reached, in a few moments, a place where 
the road forked. He turned down the new road, 
which led through a tract of woods dark and dense, 
where the shadows made a perpetual twilight. The 
wind had increased, and sighed through the tall 
trees like a human thingin misery, and sharp and 
cutting as a knife; a few flakes of sleety snow drifted 
down, the precursors of the coming storm. 

Brent spoke at last, bending his face close to that 
of his companion. 

** Well, Virginie, you have led me quite a chase; 
but I never despaired of finding you. Nothing is 
impossible to a man like me, who is fully determined 
on anything; and I am determined on one of two 
things—I will have your love, or I will ruin you for- 
ever! I have the power in my hands, and I will not 
fail to use it, if you refuse your consent to my 
wishes. Virginie, I love you, madly and passionate- 
ly. For your sake I will give up everything which 
I will try to lead such a life as 
you would have me lead. I am not naturally good 
like many people—I do not think I was designed 
originally for a saint, though I might, perhaps, with 
due cultivation, have made a tolerable minister of 
the fashionable class—but if you will only give me 
your love, I willdo my very best to be moral and 
honest. Again I ask you—Virginie, will you be my 
wife?” 

“No!” 

She said no more, but the one word expressed 
more loathing for the man and his proposal than is 
ordinarily thrown into a volume of expressions of 
‘ animosity. 

‘‘And I may regard this decision as final?’’ 

* You may.” 

“Very well. 
theft.” 

** You must do as you think best,” she said, calmly 
determined that this man should not know anything 
of what she was suffering. 

“It was very kind of you to come out this after- 
noon,” went on Brent, in a tantalizing way, which 
revealed fully the man’s crucl nature. ‘It saved 
me a vast deal of trouble. I have been watching you 
for a long time. I got on the track of you some 
weeks ago, but it was only a fortnight ago that I had 
the pleasure of making assurance doubly sure. Per- 
haps you remember that you and your friend Mrs. 
Walker gave a poor old wandering vagabond a bite 
of supper, about ten days ago; and you made the 
coffee for him with your own fair bands, ha! ha! and 
I must say it was a good cup of coffee—a right good 
cup, Miss Cliffe!’ 

Virginie remembered the circumstance well. A 
decrepid old man, with white hair and beard and bent 
form, had called at the farmhouse, begging for food, 
and been bountifully supplied and sent on his way, 
warmed and fed, with a luncheon in his pocket for 
the next meal. 

Well, they had done their duty. If the beggar was 
an impostor, it did not change the right and wrong 
of the matter. 

The sleigh flew along at a rapid rate, for the horse 
was a fast trotter, and the roads were in prime con- 


Then I will give you in charge for 


' dition. Dwelling after dwelling was passed, and 
| Virginie at firat attempted to attract the attention of 


some one to her rescue; but Brent stopped her by 


, Saying: 


‘* You had best spare yourself any exertion of that 
kind, Virginie; for if any one comes and interferes, I 
shall swear to them that you are my insane sister, 
whom I am taking to the asylum. And as the asy- 
lum is on this road, I shall be believed.” 

Night was rapidly approaching, and the storm was 
coming on with violence. Brent drew the robes 
closely around the shivering form of his companion. 

“‘ It is not more than ten miles further to the place 
where we shall stop for the night,” eaidhe. ‘‘Iam 
in no hurry for my triumph, and I have not quite 
given up the hope that you will come to your senses, 
and consent to become Mrs. Brent.” 

They were nearing a railway crossing, and there 
was a train coming up at full speed at the same time. 
The head light on the front of the locomotive glared 
blood-red through the gloom, and frightened the 
spirited horse which Brent was driving. He shied, 
plunged forward, crossed the track in the very teeth 
of the steam monster, and just as Virginie expected 
to be ground to atoms beneath the crunching wheels 
of the train, she was flung violently out of the sleigh 
and into a gutter, ten feet from the track. 

The train tore on its way. The horse cleared him- 
self from the sleigh, and rushed wildly down the 
road, and Virginie got on her feet and looked around 
for Brent. He was lying a little distance from her, 
stunned and insensible, but she thought not other- 
wise hurt. 

A wild sense of joy at her freedom came over her, 


and she ran along the highway like a child out on a 


holiday. She did not mind the cold or the storm, or 
the fast increasing difficulty of the footing—she 
thought only of getting out of Brent’s way. 

She was sure that she had taken the road they had 


just traversed, but by-and-by she became comseions 
of her mistake. 
driving storm she had gone wrong, and was lost. But 
still she pressed on, hoping at every step to come in 
sight of a friendly light in some house by the way- 
tide; but nothing of the kind appeared. The road 
lay across a barren heath, where the wind had as 


In the gloom of the twilight and the 
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powerful sweep, and the snow rushed over the weary 
pedestrian in blinding sheets. 

After a little, the snow softened and it began to 
rain—just one of those cold, half-frozen rains which 
chill one to the very marrow. In fifteen minutes, 
her garments were frozen stiff, and flapped in the 
wind like sheets of iron, and her face felt as if it was 
imbedded in solid ice. 

She went on feebly, now, feeling at each successive 
step as if she must drop down, and all the time try- 
ing to remember that if she did fall, it would be 
death. She staggered along a little further, and felt 
so very tired that she sat down in the snow to rest, 
just a moment, she said to herself, in a sort ofa halt- 
conscious way. A dull stupor stole over her. Her 
head whirled round—everything was blankness and 
darkness. She heard the sound of the wind, as 
though it came from far-away regions of space, and 
felt the beat, beat of the storm like one in a dream. 
And she was so drowsy it seemed as if, could she 
sleep, she would be pertectly content. Butsuddenly 
through her dulled faculties flashed the thought that 
this stupor was the forerunner of death. The thought 
brought her to ber teet again, for lite, wretched as it 
sometimes is, is too sweet to be given up without a 
struggle. 

‘With feeble steps she dragged on and over the in- 
terminable drifts, staggering and falling often, but 
always rising again aud going on. She bad wan- 
dered out of the road she telt sure, for the drifts were 
hard enough almost to bear her in some places, and 
8o far as her eye could discern anything through the 
gloom, there was no sign ofa track visible. 

She climbed a larger drift than she had before en- 
countered, and rested a moment on its summit, 
blown and beat about by the fierce wind, and then, 
when she tried to go on, her feet touched nothing— 
she felt herself sinking down through the yielding 
mass, and then falling rapidly thrvugh mid space. 
Ages it seemed to her, but it was only a moment be- 
fore there was a dull splash, which she did not realize 
she had made herself, and she stood up to her waist 
in water. 

The water was not so cold as the air from which 
she had passed—-in fact, it felt very warm and grate- 
tul to her chilled limbs. She put out her hands and 
found that she was standing in a very narrow tunnel 
with walls of stone, and it was not more than two 
feet and a half from wall to wall. 

She had fallen down a well! She began to realize 
her situation as soon as the warmth of the place had 
thawed out her benumbed faculties sufficiently to 
allow ber to think. It must be a disused well, she 
thought, else a snow-drift had not been allowed to 
form over it. Perhaps there had been a house near 
—perbaps it was there still—but in all probability it 
was untenanted. And at first she had felt so hope- 
ful when she discovered she was in a well, because 
she hoped she was tear help. She tried to call out, 
but her own voice was not her own. It was atten- 
uated and feeble, and in that narrow space it sound- 
ed trightful and ghostly. 

There was small chance that any one would ever 
hear such a cry as she could make. She leaned 
against the damp wall, and tell into a sort of a doze. 
How long it lasted she did not know, but when she 
came to herself, it was quite light all around her, 
and in the clear sky far up above her she saw the 
glitter of a single star. The storm was over, and 
morning must be near at hand. 

Thoughts swept in upon her mind thick and fast. 
All her short, distorted -lite passed in review before 
her. She thought of her dead mother, of Tom 
Pomeroy, of Mr. Armitage, of Julius Brent, and, last 
of all, of Hunt Dorchester. 

And then suddenly she heard a sound—the most 
delightfully welcone sound she had ever heard in all 
her lite—the sharp berk ofa dog. Sne uttered acry, 
and immediately the sound came nearer, and looking 
up, she saw the sphere of gray light which marked 
the entrance to the well darkened by the black head 
and shoulders of a large dog. 

Again she called to him, and this time he respond- 
ed intelligently, and disappeared. She heard his 
bark at a greater distance than before for some time, 
then again it came nearer, and directly she heard a 
clear and strangely familiar veice calling out: 

“‘ What is the matter, Hector?” 

Hector responded in his canine way with energy, 
and in a moment more a human face bent over the 
well and looked in. 

“Is any one there?” asked the same voice. 

** Yes,”’ replied Virginie, feebly. ‘ 

“Good heavers! a woman! Courage, for a few 
moments! I will return immediately with assis- 
tance.” 

The voice possessed a wonderiul reassuring power, 
and Virginie closed her eyes and tried to remember 
where she had heard it before. And by-and-by the 
conviction grew upon her that it was the voice of the 
young man who had paid her fare to Limeboro’ and 
afterwards been so kind to her. Hunt Dorchester, 
that was the name, and the grave, kind face she 
could never forget. 

He returned very soon, and with him another man, 
who brought ropes and a light ladder. One of them 
descended and fastened a rope to Virginie’s waist; 
then she was drawn to the surface of the earth, and 
felt once more the air upon her face, and saw for a 
moment the first red rays of the rising sun crimson- 


the air. At the foot of the bed sat a motherly-looking 
woman in a white cap and kerchief, and by her side, 
with an anxious expression on his fine face, sat Hunt 
Dorchester. 

‘Where is it? and how came I here? I cannot 
seem to remember,” she said, dreamily. 

* Do not try to,” he answered, svothingly, ‘I will 


tell yon just how it was. You fell into the old well | 


at the foot of the garden—which ought to have been 
filled up long ago—and Hector found you. And Hec- 
tor came to his master with the story, didn’t you, 
Hector?” 

The dog uttered a low bark, and elevating himself 
on his hind legs, touched Virginie’s cheek with his 
cold nose. 

“We got you out, John and I, and brought you 
here while you were in a swoon; and Mrs. Anderson, 
the housekeeper, has taken care of you. You are to 
stay here until you are well again.” 

He spoke in the tone one would use to a sick child, 
and smiled on her so kindly that Virginie thought of 
her mother again, and wondered if this Hunt Dor- 
chester were notin some vague way her guardian 
angel. 

“I remember you,” she said, softly. ‘It is not 
the first time you have befriended me. You are Mr. 
Dorchester!” 

“Yes, and you are—I think your name has es- 
caped me,” he added, with some embarrassment. 

‘1 never told you my name,” she said, quietly; 
**but I will tell you the name by which I have been 
known since I saw you. I am Miss Brown.” 

“Thank you. I am g'ad to be able to call you 
something. Well, Miss Brown, please consider your- 
self at home here. Mrs. Anderson will do all she can 
for you. My mother is yet an invalid, and with your 
permission I shall be very happy to read to you 
when you feel well enough to listen.” 

**]T am well, certainly. Why do you speak as if I 
were sick?” asked Virginie, wonderingly. 

** You have been sick, child. You have been here 
a week to-day, and have had a little run of fever, 
the doctor says. Now be quiet and try to sleep, and 
to-morrow I will bring something and read to you.” 

He touched her hand where it lay on the quilt, 
tenderly, as one would the hand of a child, and went 
out softly. 

What a strange thrill of delight went over him at 
the contact of those little white tingers! Hunt Dor- 
chester was a cool, well-poised man, and he could 
not account for it. His pulses leaped as madly as 
when he was a boy, and his eyes were so bright and 
his cheeks so red that his mother laughingly accused 
him of having drank too much wine. He stooped 
over and kissed the still youthful face of his only 
living relative. 

‘*My dearest mother, your son never tastes the 
dangerous stuff, you know. But there is an intox- 
ication which does not come from the wine-cup.” 

He laughed lightly, but Mrs. Dorchester sighed. 
She had heard the story of the young stranger’s love- 
liness from Mrs. Anderson, and from Jane the 
chambermaid, and she had lived long enough to 
know that young blood is warmer than old. And the 
Dorchesters were a proud race, and none of them had 
ever sullied the family escutcheon by a mesalliance. 
She bad exalted views fur Hunt- already had she 
selected the woman whom she wished to be his wife 
—but she had wisdom and tact enough to know that 
it would not do to make her son aware of her nice 
little scheme; for the Dorchesters were a self-willed 
race, and never patient under control. 

Very pleasant were those days at Dorchester Lodge 
to Virginie, and they were none the less delightful to 
Hant. He sat in the little parlor and read to her, or 
they talked of other lands over which he had trav- 
elled; and unconsciously the shy young girl revealed 
to him the wealth of ber fresh, innocent nature as 
she had never revealed it to any other. 

Her contidence in his goodness was perfect; she 
did not feel the shrinking she had always felt when 
with Julius Brent; and at times the temptation was 
strong upon her to tell him all her story and ask him 
to advise her. But he might believe her guilty, for 
circumstances were very strong against her, and then 
she would lose her friend, and he would be made un- 
happy by the thought that he had given the shelter 
of his house to one unworthy—that he had aided a 
culprit in escaping a just punishment. 

One night, the second week of Virginie’s stay at 
the Lodge, Mr. Dorchester had been reading to her, 
and after he had finished he did not go out, as he 
usually did, bat sat gazing into the fire. Suddenly 
he turned towards Virginie. 

** My child,” said he, ‘ are you happy here?” 

She auswered him truthfully: 

* Yes, I am very happy.” 

He took her two hands in his, and gazed down into 
her timid eyes. 

** J am so glad to hear you 80, so very glad! And 
before long I want your permission to tell you why 1 
am glad. Lam going now; good-night.” 

He stooped and put bis hps to her torehead—light- 
ly encugh, indeed, but the touch thrilled her as 
notbing else bad ever done. 

**O,” she exclaimed, softly to herself, as he left the 
room, “ O, if L only dared to, how L could love him!”’ 

And then she blushed rose-red, and hid her face in 
her hands, for very shame that she had suffered such 
@ thought to find utterance. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


ANSON GREY. 





BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 





ANSON GREY was a still, stern man at thirty, shut 
up within himself and by himself, in his great stone 
mansion on the hill, and people knew no more about 
him than they know about the dead. In fact, he was 
as good as dead to Burlingame, and there seemed 
little chance of any resurrection. His early years 
had been spent abroad, where, or how, nobody knew, 
and most bad ceased to care, for that matter; the 
last two had been passed in Burlingame. 

A brilliant light at night, shining from the great 
east windows, far out over the busy homes in the 
valley, and occasional gallops through the town, by 
day, were the only tokens of his presence. However, 
a change was coming, and that without warning. 
Anson Grey fell sick, suddenly and dangerously so. 
The village doctor was summoned, who in turn tel- 
egraphed for another from the city in hot haste, and 
together, they said, in whispers, that their patient, 
rich and lordly as he might be, would probably die. 
There was no woman in the great house to act as 
nurse, and the head servant, obeying, doubtless, his 
master’s orders, refused to allow one there, as yet. 

How it came about was a mystery, but one morn- 
ing, when the master had lain a week half senseless, 
and the physicians were shaking their wise heads 
over him, an unusual cloud of dust was observed 
whirling up the hill, and emerging therefrom, as it 
reached the gravel road leading to the house, was a 
carriage, splashed and weather-stained, headed by 
two straining, panting horses, who came up to the 
entrance as if driven by the evilone. A lady, tall 
and fair as sunlight, pushed open the carriage door 
impatiently, and sprang out. With a haety glance 
around, she hurried up the steps, entered the hall, 
the drawing-room, and stood before the two aston- 
ished gentlemen who were seated there. 

‘Is Anson Grey alive?” 

One of them raised his finger. 

** Yes, but he grows worse.” 

Betore they divined her intention, she had passed 
them, and was in the next room, bending over the 
sick man. 

** The devil will be to pay, if she excites him now,” 
the elder one said. “If some good nurse had come, 
it might have been of some use; but this dainty 
thing—bah!” 

She came out in a moment, her face white, but 
determined. 

** Will you have the goodness to send for a miuis- 
ter, and remain until he comes?’’ she asked, as she 
began to remove her things. 

There was sor ething in her manner which forbade 
questioning, and they obeyed her like so many dumb 
men, as they said afterwards. 

The minister came, William Skinner, the head 
servant, was called, and after the three held a private 
conference which seemed to be satisfactory, they 
came out, and, to the amazement of all, the lady 
stood beside Anson Grey, and the marriage vows 
were read and taken. 

The wise dcctors were mistaken in their estimate 
of this fair unknown. She was sometbing beside a 
fair lady, as her actions soon proved. A new order 
of things was instituted in the sick man’s room, and 
his wife installed herself as nurse, a change which 
told for the better. In a month he was riding 
through the village, with bis bride by his side, all 
eyes, of course, agog, to catch a glimpse of her hand- 
some face. It had been noised abroad how she had 
come, and of the strange wedding which followed, 
and, as was but natural, the while town were wild 
to know the whys and the wherefores of the case. 

“At any rate, that man looks like a different crea- 
ture,” one woman said, as he passed her cottage 
dvor. ‘ Did you see how he smiled at my little girl? 
That was never heard of from him; and let me tell 
you, you never see &@ man as he was, without there 
being a woman in the way, somewhere.” 

All agreed that she was just an angel; and when 
they came into church the next Sabbath, and sat 
down quietly in one of the pews, like other people, 
they were more than ever confirmed in their opinion. 
What the Burlingame people never knew was this. 

Taree years before, Anson Grey, haughty, proud 
and indolent, was killing time at one of the fashion- 
able watering-places, where Edith Willoughby also 
lingered, though sorely against her will. 

A sweet and wondrously fair face, much admired 
and sought after, Anson Grey had half a mind to en- 
ter the lists with the others, but something kept him 
back, and be only exchanged a few words With her 
now and then, when circumstances threw them 
together. 

There happened to come a two days’ flooding rain, 
and the first night of it, Edith sent a servant asking 
Mr. Grey to come to her private parlor for a moment. 
He obeyed the summons with alucrity, though won- 
dering much what could be coming now. 

Edith was awaiting him, cloaked and hooded, and 
evidently in baste to be off somewhere. 

“I hope you will pardon me,” she said, as he 
closed the door behind him, ‘but really I did not 
know whom to ark, and mawma will not allow me to 
zo by myself. A poor woman down on the beach is 


“O, it is no errand. I am 80 sorry to trouble 
anybody.” 

Mr. Grey saw what she wanted, and saying he 
would be back directly, vanished for his rubber suit. 

The rain drove into their faces, and the wind 
howled through the black night like a minister of 
evil, but Ausun Grey felt as if he could have braved 
a thousand storms—not for a poor fisherwoman, per- 
haps, but for one as good and fair as Edith Willough- 
by, he would not have hesitated a moment. When 
they came upon the beach, the waves fairly leaped 
into their faces, and Edith shivered and clung, half 
terrified, to her companion, in spite of herself. 

“TIT believe you had best return, now, and leave it 
to me,” Mr. Grey said. 

‘No, we are almost there. I should never forgive 
myself if I did,” she answered, catching her breath 
as she spoke. ‘ It is only you I am worried about.” 

“ T am glad to be able to help you,” he said. And 
I think he spoke the truth. 

Inside the cottage, poor Grace Pooley lay on her 
hard bed, trying to breathe on a little longer, if so 
the good God might bring some god friend befure 
she died, to care for her orphan boy. 

When the door opened, her eyes brightened, and 
the raised up a little. 

‘The Lord bless ye for coming! I know he will!” 
she said, as Edith threw off her wet covering, and 
went towards ker, 

“ This is only one of the boarders, who came with 
me,” she said, in reply to the woman’s questioning 
look. “I should have come to-day, had I known 
yuu were worse.” 

She sat down beside the bed, and Anson Grey 
watched her, as she spoke in a low, tender voice to 
the grateful woman. Among the words he could 
distinguish, was a promise to see to Jamie; and 
when the old woman who seemed to be the nurse 
came up to administer something, and in a half 
whisper asked Edith to pray with them, he began to 
think he was in another world. And it was another 
to him, truly. Surely she would never dare do that! 
Bnt she did. Kneeling upon the bare floor, and 
clasping her white hands, she sent up such a prayer 
for help and strength as Anson Grey had never 
dreamed of hearing before. In spite of his attempts, 
the tears would come, and blind and blur his eyes, so 
that he lost sight of her, and at last had to wipe them 
off by stealth. 

After that night, Anson Grey knew where his 
heart was, but for his life he dared not approach 
Edith. She seemed an in:measurable distance trom 
such as he; but he cherished the memory of ber 
prayer as the one glimpse into heaven for which be 
should thank God all bis life. 

Two or three times afterwards chance threw them 
together, and once he walked with her down the 
beach, and past the very cottage where they ba 
gone, through the storm, long ago—or so it seemed 
now—but neither of them referred in any way to 
that night; he, because he dared not, and she, be- 
cause she had likely quite forgotten it as in any way 
connected with him. 

Edith’s mother was a gay woman, and such she 
meant her daughter to be, though for her life she 
could not keep her from ferreting out, and helping, 
also, an innumerable number of forlorn, poverty- 
stricken people, who had no earthly claim upon her, 


as they went their fashionable rounds. It was mor-— 


tifying, even exasperating, but she was powerless to 
prevent it. They were to be off again soon, Anson 
Grey heard; but he would have missed seeing E:lith, 
had he not accidentally met her, as she was hurrying 
up the beach towards their boarding-house, on the 
very day they left. He could not let her go without 
telling her what was in his heart. 

“ May I speak to you a moment?” he said, abrupt- 
ly, stopping her. 

* Certainly.” 

As the word left her lips, she saw what his speak- 
ing was going to be. 

“O, not that, Mr. Grey!’’ 

Somehow he took courage from the quick paling of 
her lips. 

‘“* Yes, that. I love you, and want you for my 
wife.” 

“*T am to be mezzied Christmas!” 

He turned and was leaving her, when something 
made her speak, 

‘Mr. Grey!” 

He faced her again, and she saw how white and 
stern he looked. 

‘Had I been free, you would not have asked in 
vain.”’ 

For days and weeks afterwards, Anson Grey 
bugged the memory of her look, as she said those 
blessed words, to his heart, caring more for that than 
for the love and caresses of any other. 

Christmas came, but Death came with it, and 
Edith’s lover went his long journey, leaving bis affi- 
anced bride and ber scheming mamma to cons le 
themselves as best they might. 

In @ way mysterious to all save William Skinner, 
Edith heard of Anson Grey’s illness, and, as we have 
seen, went tohim and had the courage to become 
his wife. 

James Pooley was cared for, and for years paid an 
annual visit to his benefactress, who had so faitbfal- 
ly fulfilled the trust committed to her. 

The people of Burlingame learned to love the gen- 
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arrival have to remain standing afterwards, until 
they take their leave. 

It would occupy too much time, and tire out too 
much the reader’s patience were I too gointo de tails 
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Persia; I shall, therefore, only give a few examples 
of it. There is, for instance, a disiinct name for 
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PERSIAN ETIQUETIE. 





In Persia, the exact bearing of one man towards | 
another is regulated .by custom. Before the king, | 
every one bends his body low, and passes his hands H 
at the same time down his thighs to his knees. Be- | 
fore a prince, every one rises; and, in turn, one of 
princely rank rises befure no one except the king. 
Before a great man, a man of less degree inclines 
his long hat with the peak pointed towards the knee. 
When any one entersa room in which many Per- 
sians are seated, it is curious to observe the exact 
gradations of respect with which his approach is 
greeted by men of different ranks: the princes sit 
perfectly still; a vizier makes a sort of motion as if 
he meant to rise from his seat, but could not muster 
up suffizient command over his refractory limbs; a 
man of less consequence rises from the carpet, and 
stands still; a man of still inferior degree in the so- 
cial scale not only rises, but bends his head and rubs 
his leg, and refuses to be reseated until he is requested 
to beso. For others, again, it is not lawful to be 
seated at all in the presence of men of a certan 
rank; so that on the entrance of a great man intoa 
room, persons who may have been seated betvre his 


each letter, according to the relative position of the 
correspondents. When the king writes to any one, 
his majesty’s communication is called by the distinc- 
tive appellation of firman; a letter from a governor 
or high dignitary to one of rank which there can be 
no doubt is inferior to that of the writer, is called a 
rekm ; @communication from a superior in general 
to an inferior, is called an order; one from one equal 
to another equal, is called murassila; one from an 
inferior to a superior, an areeza, or petition. Each 
of these forms of address begins with terms which 
are curt or the reverse, according to the writer’s po- 
sition. The king puts at the head of his letters the 
simple ** Vizir of such or such department;” but the 
vizir in return would never think of addressing the 
king without having placed at the head of his com- 
munication a string of the most high-tlown titles 
which it could enter into the heart of man to con- 
ceive. The king is not only addressed as “the 
mighty,” ‘the high in place,” tbe ‘illustrious by 
birth,” “the son of a son of a king,” ‘‘the asylum 
of the universe;’”? but his wisdom is compared to 
that of Solomon, his courage and prowess to that of 
Roostem, his generosity to that of Hatim, the splen- 
dor of his throne to that of the firmament on high; 
and the obsequious writer, not only prays that his 
own soul may be the king’s sacrifice, but he goes out 
of his way to include the souls of all other men in 
his impious wish. Nor is this disgusting language 
contined to the letters addressed to the king; in a 
somewhat modified degree, it is to be found in the 
communications of all Persians to their superiors. 

Asasort of commentary on the sincerity of the 
polite expressions with which a Persian tongue is so 
ready, I may mention the following litile anecdote, 
which was told me the other day. A party, includ- 
ing several foreign ministers, was assembied at the 
house of one of the Persian ministers, who had in- 
vited those present to dinner. When the servant 
had announced that dinner was on the table, his ex- 
cellency and all his guests got up, and, in order to 
settle any doubtful points as to who ought to be the 
tirst to leave the room, the host made a compreben- 
sive bew to the company assembled, and turning his 
back upon them all, waiked into the dining-room 
before the representatives of France and Italy. The 
politeness to which the inhabitants of Persia would 
wish to be thought entitled to lay claim, does not 
display itself in the exercise of hospitality towards 
foreigners; the court of Persia is, beyond all com- 
parison, the most dreary place of sojourn that can 
fall to the lot ofa diplomatist. It is not until after a 
residence at this court, that one fally understands 
the feeling that prompted Xerxes, king of Persia, to 
offsr a reward to him who should invent a new 
pleasure. 

Custom, imperious custom, prevents the Shah from 
eating or drinking with any except the ladies of his 
family, save on two occasions in the year, when he 
dines with some of the highest princes. The dishes 
tur the royal table are sent up covered, and sealed 
with the cook’s seal, which is only broken in the 
presence of the king. The following is the ceremo- 
nial observe t, when, as on the royal birthday, or on 
the feast of the old Persian new-year, the foreign 
ciplomatic body present their congratulations to the 
Shah. Preceded by the master of ceremonies and 
his cane of cfiice, the ministers pass through the va- 
Tivnus courts of the house of the Lord's ancinted; _ 
they pass by tbe hall that looks down on the court in 
Which is held the general salam: they pass by the 
travelled peaccck throne; by a stately guard of sol- 
diers portrayed by Persian artists on the wall; by a 
gushing source of clearest water, flowing over enam- 
elled tiles of Persian blue; by a labyrinth of walks 
H through gardens that diffuse the sweet odors of the 


sudden halt is repeated; and as the representatives 
of the foreign powers are now approaching the king, 
they put off their outer shoes from off their feet, that 
no dust from the outer world may defile the nostrils 


| Of majesty. After the master of ceremonies has per- 


formed his part, at this point of the ceremonial, a 
slight mcvement of the fingers of the right hand is 
made by the king tbat sits upon the throne, and the 
procession moves onward once more. Under the 
shade of the stately chenar-trees, up the marble 
steps that lead to the presence-chamber, through 
the portal veiled with a Cashmere shawl, pass plumed 
heads, and stars, and orders, and again each right 
hand is raised to the brow in salute. Of these greet- 
ings—such is the Persian etiquette—the king takes 
nv notice whatever, but remains all the while un- 
moved, with his eyes fixed as if on vacancy. If his 
majesty be seated, chairs are placed before bim for 
the chiets of the ditferent missions, into which they 
introduce themselves without having been told to 
do so. 

The other members of the missions remain stand- 
ing in the royal presence, as do the vizir for foreign 
affairs, and fuur of the king's uncles, bearing respec- 
tively the globe, and the sceptie, and the sword, and 
the shield of state. 

The king is sumptuously arrayed in a tunic of blue 
velvet, embroidered wiih pearls; the buttons of the 
tunic are single pearls, each of the size of a black- 
bird’s egg. The king’s sword is attached to a belt, 
which, like Sab ina’s chariot, is 


Thick-set with agate, and the azure sheen 
Of turkois blue, and emerald green. 


The same priceless belt supports his dagger, which is 
valued at a quarter of a million sterling. On his 
shoulders he wears a pair of diamond-studded ep- 
aulets. On his right arm glitters the sister-diamond 
to the Koh-i-noor, and which is known as “the 
Mountain of Light.” The jika, or ornament which 
decorates his hat, is composed of sprays of emeralds 
and diamonds. Round his neck hang a rosary of 
pearls, which he holds in his hand whilst the doyen 
of the diplomatic body says a few words on behalf of 
himself and of his colleagues. When the senior 
minister has ceased speaking in the French lan- 
guage, and when his speech has been translated into 
Persian by his interpreter, the king’s eyes seem for 
the first time to cease to gaze on vacancy, and his 
majesty condescends to inquire after the health of 
each individual minister, and to ask the last news 
from Europe. After an audience of ten or fifteen 
minutes, the ministers seek permission to depart, 
and they and their suites back out of the presence- 


chamber as best they can, penetrate through the. 


Cashmere veil, and descend the marble steps. The 
king retains his post whilst they retire through the 
garden, turning round at stated intervals to salute 
his majesty once more. 





ANCIENT POTTERY. 


Pottery dried in the sun, or hardened by fire, ia of 
extreme antiquity. The Chinese ascribe the inven- 
tion of their earthenware to the Emperor Hoang-ti, 
who began to reign B. C. 2698. The earliest speci- 
mens of pottery which possess any real interest as 
works of art, are the vases, etc., usually called Etrus- 
can. They are for the most part of a deep red color, 
owing to the large proportion—sometimes as much 
as twenty-four per cent—of oxide of iron contained 
in the clay. The number of these Etruscan vessels 
in our museums is most astonishing. The British 
Museum alone possesses about 3000; and “the total 
number of vases,” says Mr. Birch, in his valuable 
History of Ancient Pottery, ‘‘in public and private 
collections probably amounts to 15,000.” He gives 
us instances of the prices which some examples have 
fetched. A sum of £500 was paid for the Athenzeum 
vases in Lord Elgin’s collection; £8400 for the vases 
of the Hamilton collection; Baron Durand’s col- 
lection sold, in 1836, fur £12,524; one vase in this 
collection was purchased for the Louvre for £264; 
another, now in the Louvre, with the subject of the 
youthful Hercules strangling the serpent, was pur- 
chased for £240; another with the subject of Dejan- 
ira, Hercules and Hyllus, brought £142; anda cra- 
ter, with the subject of Acamus and Demopton 
bringing back 7E:hra, £170; a Bacchic amphora of 
the maker Enecias, of the Archaic style, was bought 
by the British Museum for £142. Some of the tinest 
vases belonging to the Prince of Canino, at the sale 
in 1837, obtained very high prices: an enochoe, with 
Apollo and the Muses, and a hydria, with the same 
subject, were bought in for £80 each; acyliz, witha 
love-scene, and another, with.Priam redeeming Hec- 
tor’s corpse, brought £264; an amphora, with the 
subject of Dionysius, and a cup with that of Hercu- 
les, sold for £320 each; another brought £280. At 
Mr. Beckfurd’s sale, the late Duke of Hamilton gave 
£200 for a small vase with the subject of the Indian 
Bacchus. But very much larger sums than these 
have been given at Naples. £500 was given for the 
vase with gilded figures discovered at Cumz; only 
half a century back 8000 ducats, or £1500, was paid 
to Vivenzio for the vase in the Museo Borbonico, 
representing the last night of Troy; £1000 for one | 
with a Dionysiac feast; and £800 for the vase with 





Tose aud jasmine; hy a pond of water in which aj; 
model steamer {fi vats; until, takirg time from the | 
taster of ceremonies, the ministers, and those who ! 
follow then, suddenly stand still for a moment, dur- 
ing which the master of ceremonies bends double, | 
and the Eurcpeans raise the right hand and perform i 





4 ia salute. After another advance, the same‘ 


the graud battle of the Amazons, published by 
Schulz. Large prices continue to be given for fine 
specimens. At the Castellani sale last year, adrink- 


very beautiful terra-cotta sarcophagus, £400; a vase 


at the Pourtales’ sale, the year before, £369. 


THE LAG OF OUR UNION. 


character, the whole exercises should be placed in 
charge of some well-skilled and experienced Past 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.} 
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INSTALLATION.—The elected and appointed officers 
of Belmont Lodge were installed on the evening of 
March 13th. The following is a list: 

Alvin L. Fisher, W. M. 

Horace H. Homer, S. W. 

Charles P. Babcock, J. W. 

Jonas B. Cherery, Treasurer. 

William W. Mead, Seerctary. 

George H. Porter, S. D 

George W. Withington, J. D. 

John Alexander, S S. 

George Alexander, J. S. 

Isaac H. Hazelton, Marshal, 

William R. Bothamby, Chaplain. 

William J. Underwood, Tiler. 


——— 





MASONIC PRESENTATION.—On Thursday evening, 
March 12th, at the quarterly meeting of Joseph 
Warren Lodge, an elegant gold jewel was presented 
by the Lodge to Worshipful Past Master Charles M. 
Avery. The members of the Lodge also presented 
Bro. Avery a han‘some gold watch, finely engraved, 
costing $300, and manufactured by E. Howard & Co. 
Short speeches were made on the occasion by Bros. 
B. F. Adams and Avery, and the members subse- 
quently partook of a collation. 





A MASONIC CEREMONY. 


An impressive Masonic ceremony occurred in 
Trinity Church, New York, on Sunday, Feb. 29th, by 
the baptism of the adopted daughter of the New 
York Masonic Fraternity. The origin of this inci- 
dent is as follows: 

About a year since a very respectabl2 man and wife 
came to this country from England. Shortly after 
their arrival the husband was taken sick, and, being 
unknown, fell into great distress, s0 much so that, 
when he died, his remains were buried in the Potter's 
Field. Shortly after, the wife gave birth to a 
daughter, and then the fact was ascertained that the 
unfortunate man had been a Freemason, a secret he 
had kept entirely to himself and wife. The body 
was at once disinterred, and subsequently buried in 
Greenwood with proper Masonic honors. Soon after, 
the mother died, leaving the infant, but nine days 
old, to the charity of the world. Two Lodges in this 
city, ‘‘ Americus” and “ Crescent,” together with 
the “ Masonic Board of Relief,” took charge of the 
child, and placed it in the hands of anurse. The 
Sisters of Alpha Chapter of the Eastern Star having 
been very recently informed of the above facts, some 
of them determined to visit the child, and found that 
the nurse had not properly attended to the duty for 
which she bad been paid; and they resolved to re- 
move the child and to look after its future welfare. 

Nimble fingers and skillful hands soon furnished a 
complete wardrobe, and yesterday the little orphan 
girl, now nine months old, was presented at the bap- 
tismal font in attire fitted for the child of the 
weulthiest in the land. ‘The seats nearest the altar 
were set apart for the Fraternity, their only distinc- 
tion being the emblem which they wore. Alpha 
Chapter No. 1, S. of E.S., was well represented, as 
were also Crescent, Americus, and Putnam Lodges 
F.and A.M. W. Bro. Merriam of Crescent Lodge 
had charge of the arrangements, and the fvllowing 
ladies acted as sponsors on the occasion: Mrs. Geo. 
W. Dilks, wife of W. Bro. Dilks, P. M. of ‘* Eureka;” 
Mrs. Reed, wife of Bro. Dr. Reed of ‘* Wasbington ;"” 
Mrs. Thos. L. Asten, wife of Bro. Asten of ‘‘ Eureka;” 
and Mrs. Wm. Johnsen, wife of Bro. Johnson of 
“ Americus,” the two first-named ladies being the 
president and vice-president of the Chapter before 
mentioned. The ceremony tock place shortly after 
the reading of the second lesson, the Rev. Dr. Ogilvie 
cfliciating, and the baptismal name given to the child 
was ‘* Jane Merriam Americus,” thus enabling her to 
bear to the grave a memento of the means by which 
she had been saved from destitution and perhaps 
death. Dr. Ogilvie subsequently preached a sermon 
from Mark 10: 13; ‘‘ They brought young children to 
Jesus,” ete., during which he impressed on the 
sponsors the duty which they had undertaken, the 
result of which, he said, according to the manner in 
which they carried out the obligations, would either 
be sublime and eternal, or prove a sad and fearful 
mockery. 


were 





THE BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 
When the brethren prepare for a solemnity of this 


Master, who, under the title of Marshal, has the dis- 





| posing of the ranks, the order of march, the admis- 
sion of new comers, étc., in his exclusive charge, for 
the proper conduct of which he is only responsible to 


, ed, the obsequies are in charge of that to which the 
deceased belonged, or if a stranger, to the oldest | 
ing-cup, in the form of a horse’s head, in black, with | Lodge in the procession. The Grand Master, or 
ornaments in red and other colors, fetched £120; a | Deputy Grand Master, if present, has the command, 
as in all other Masonic exercises, and the Marshal is 
| responsible to him. None but Master Masons can 


the acting Master. If several Lodges are represent- 


enter the procession, or take any Masonic part in the 
exercises. It is lawful also for the Marshal, at his 
discretion, to forbid non-affiliated Masons from unit- 
ing in the obsequies. The most suitable badges are 
plain white aprons, and sprigs of evergreen inserted 
in button holes in the left bosom of the coat. The 
files are formed in twos, touching elbows, and march 
six feet asunder. Music should be secured to regu- 
late the-step, and increase the solemnity of the 
march. Perfect silence must be maintained, the 
government while in public being of the same rigid 
character as that of the Lodge. Assistant Marshals 
may be appointed at the rate of one for every twenty- 
five files in line. Marshals march upon the left of 
the procession. The grave is approached, if practi- 
cable, from the east. The procession ie halted at fif- 
teen paces from the grave, when the lines open, and 
the brethren countermarch, the Marshal conducting 
them, followed in due order by the Master, the Bible 
bearer, etc., etc., according to the stereotyped order of 
processions in the Monitor. A complete circuit of 
the grave is then made once and a half, leaving it on 
tbe right. This brings the Master at the west of the 
grave, and makes a closely-joined circle, within 
which none are permitted to enter, save the officers, 
the mourning friends, clergymen, and those who are 
specially invited by the Marshal. The burial services 
should then be performed strictly in accordance with 
the Monitor, no deviation being lawful. Upon their 
completion, all return to the Lodge, or other place of 
meeting, in the same order as their approach; and 
the scene closes by an humble petition to the God of 
the quick and the dead,” that the solemnities of the 
occasion may be impressed upon surviving friends, 
and the living lay them to heart. 





THE MASONIC SEAL. 


Every one will remember the Burlingame challenge 
to Mr. Brooks, after the latter’s attack upon Senator 
Sumner, and they will remember, likewise, that Mr. 
Brooks, though a man of undoubted courage and 
fully recognizing the “ code of honor,” 80 called, de- 
clined to accept the challenge. There was much 
speculation as to the cause of his conduct, at the 
time, which was inexplicable. There were many in- 
terpretations offered, but none were considered satis- 
factory. The parties stood in the same relation to 
each other as heretofore,and no explanation occurred. 
At last Brooks took sick and died, and the secret of 
his refusal to the shot died with him so far as any 
verbal understanding was concerned. Shortly after 
his death, Mr. Burlingame received from some un- 
known source & massive gol.! seal, accompanied by a 
note, advising him to wear this seal upon his watch- 
chain always in sight. He recognized it as a seal 
that he had seen Brooks wear, and the conviction 
came to him that the deceased had directed that it 
should be sent to him, with the attached caution, to 
protect the wearer against the attack of those who 
might meditate evil on account of the difficulty. The 
partisan spirit ran very high, but it cannot be known 
how far the seal was a security. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that the seal was worn, which we have repeat- 
edly seen, and no demonstration was made upon the 
possessor. 





PIII Im 


IN SEARCH OF AN EMBLEM. 


One morning a man from the country stepped into 
a store on Washington street, and informed the pro- 
prietor that his occupation was that of a carpenter, 
and he desired to get a bosom-pin emblematic of that 
profession. The obliging jeweller looked over his 
stock, and finding nothing else, showed him a Ma- 
sonic pin. The young gentleman looked at it care- 
fally. 

** Yes,” said he, ‘‘ there’s the compass and rquare. 
I use both of them—but why didn’t they put a saw 
init? It’s first rate asfaras it goes. Hullo! there’s 
G there—what does that stand for?” 

The jeweller didn’t know. 

The man studied it carefully for a moment, and a 
bright idea struck him. His face flushed as if he had 
made a discovery. 

‘*T have it,” he said; ‘it’s all right. G stands for 
gimlet. Compass, square and gimlet. That will do 
—I will take it.” 

There was a little touch of sadness in bis voice as 
he pinned the emblem on his coat, and went away 
muttering: 

“ Compass, square and gimlet. I do wish there 
was a saw, though.” 


> 
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LOVE OF MUSIC. 
An English writer says; ‘I believe that there isa 
taste for music in every child born, and thatif it 
disappears in after life, it is for want of cultivation. 
Was there ever yet a baby which could not be sung 
to sleep? However this may be, to play some one 
instrument is of more value to a man than at first 
sight appears. To the character it isarefiner. Mu- 
sic is the medicine of the soul; it soothes the wrin- 
kles of a hard life of business, and it lifts us from 
thoughts of money, intrigue, enterprises, anxieties, 
hatred, and what not, to a calmer, more heavenly 
frame of mind. To a man himself, therefore, the 
power to play is of ure. He may not always bavea 
sister, wife, or daughter, to sing or play to him; be 
may not always be within reach of the opera and 
concert rooms, and then, too, half the enjoyment of 
music is gone, when you cannot enjoy it as you list, 
and of what kind you need, gay or grave, as your 
fancy lies. It isan indulgence to a pure mind, and 
one ot those few indulgences which are free from 





harm.” 
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I KNEW THEE IN BETTER DAYS. 
I knew thee in better days, old friend, 
And will not scorn thee now; 
Though darkened are fortune’s rays, old friend, 
Which once shone o'er thy brow; 
Of thy kith and kin the deeds, old friend, 
But little of kindness yield; 
Ah! these were the gaudy weeds, old friend, 
In friendship's harvest field. 
So come! as in days of yore, 
Stands open my humble door; 
Though I have but scanty store, 
Thou art welcome as heretofore, old friend. 


Yes, now thy boughs are shred, old friend, 
They spurn thee, while they flee, 
As the leaves on which they tread, old friend, 
When fallen from the tree. 
If angels lost thrones in heaven, old friend, 
Their brows with brands they ‘d crown; 
If thrones to fiends were given, old friend, 
They ‘d kneel in worship down. 
Map out a brighter chart, 
No cord of my love shall start; 
Though leafless thy branches part, 
There's sap in thine honest heart, old friend. 


Though oft with want thou hast fought, old friend, 
And sorrow still is thine, 
Thou hast garnered sheaves of thought, old friend, 
And wisdom’s fruits divine. 
More precious than pearls and gold, old friend, 
Are truths like stars that glow; 
And what of material mould, old friend, 
Can vie with feeling’s flow ? ° 
For thee I have no rebuke; 
Though my home's not by a brook, 
In the woodland’s sheltered nook, 
‘Tis free as an open book, old friend. 


Thy life-boat hath gallant been, old friend, 
And many thou hast saved; 
She struck on a rock unseen, old friend, 
As stormy seas she braved; 
But fortune's full tide shall flow, old friend, 
And float her o'er the steep; 
And Heaven shall point her prow, old friend, 
Beyond the billow’s sweep. 
So come; as in days of yore, ° 
Stands open my humble door; 
Though I have but scanty store, 
Thou art welcome as heretofore, old friend. 


+ S 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Under the Southern Cross. 


BY CHARLES H. DAVIS. 





THE REWARD OF GALLANTRY. 


“THE Plaza del 25 de Mayo bynight! Magnificent! 
Enchanting! Dazzling!” 


Frank’s eyes actualiy snapped and blinked with the | 


brilliancy of the scene before them; the first glimmer 
of civilized glitter that had delighted either of us for 
two long months. Truly, the gay world of Buenos 
Ayres was loose that night in this plaza—laid out and 
decorated in honor of Spanish independence. A 
thousand flashes of light fell upon the easy strolling 
figures, moving to and tro in a variety of directions; 
crossing and recrossing; the young and old, the gay 
and light-heartei, chatting, standing in groups, 
promenading, buying at the shops, and listening to 
the itinerant strains of street music, rising and 
mingling from various quarters. The four sides of 
the square were one glorious blaze. The cathedral, 
the town hall, the police office—the stores and the 
private dwellings—all glowed with the brightness of 
innumerable lamps, paling the yet increasing splen- 
dor of the antarcticsky. The Recova was the bright- 
est spot—a long piazza, ruaning for many blocks, 
beneath which glittered a long row of gilded shops, 
every other one of which was a boot and shoe store; 
and in and out of these latter conservatories of the 
cobbler’s art bobbed and flitted crowds of ladies. 
Between shopkeepers and ladies I could not help 
observing there seemed to be excellent understand- 
ings; the latter, of course, solely intént upon procur- 
ing the latest fashionable ankle decorations—no little 
pecuniary trifle to the husbands, where the fashion 
changes every Saturdayeve. Away trom the Recova, 
up a narrow, dim street, was a gloomy building, its 
high wall studded with little windows, from one or 
two of which glimmered raya of light like sparks. 
This was the foundling hospital. 

“ Madre dei Madonna !” 

I roused with a start from my momentary indul- 
gence in an absorbed contemplation of the scene, to 
find Frank standing in an attitude decidedly of at- 
tention, the object of mirthful remark and observa- 
tion from a cousiderable crowd that had gathered 
about us. I touched him lightly on the shoulder. 
He assumed the perpendicular with a little jump; 
his jaws gradually came together, and his limbs grew 
a little less rigid, although his eyes relaxed not a bit 
of their querulous, astonished stare. He compre- 
hended the situation at a glance, and was aware that 
the curivcus admiration of the crowd had been awak- 
ened by his comical bewilderment. He looked like a 
sheepish schoolboy. 

** Mon Diew! Did you see her?” he cried, nervous- 
ly, in my ear, after we had threaded our way out of 
the crowd with all the dignified composure we could 
assume. 

“‘ See who—what?” I asked, for the moment query- 
ing my companion’s sanity. 

“ Her! There she is again. Look!” 

Frank was pointing with outstretched finger and 
dilating stare to a couple of ladies promenading a 
little in advance of us, whose gorgeous ostrich plumes 


fell gracefully and gayly from their hats, and floated 


the particulars of their dress. It was the street cos- | 
tume of a Buenos Ayreian lady, closely resembling | 
an English riding-habit. Over the shoulders, and 
completely concealing the whole upper portion of the 
form in its close wrappings, was thrown a light shawl 
or cape, trimmed with jets and more costly jewels. 
Below the waist, and flowing gracefully to the 
ground, was a gown of the richest silk, untrimmed, 
its long train held from the pavements with a care 
more commendable than that often evinced by a Bos- 
ton lady, shopping of a muddy afternoon. Occasion- 
ally a delicate ankle would peep from beneath the 
robings, revealing a dainty red boot, with tiny, high 
heel, and bead lacings, studded with pearls and 
stones blazing and precious. 

** She on the right,” said Frank. 

Frank had spoken in a low tone, but asif in an- 
swer, a face, half-veiled, was turned partly round, 
and a glance shot at us over her shoulder from a pair 
of brilliant eyes. The face was turned away again, 
and instantly the inexorable thick veil was drawn. 
The effect on Frank was like what truly it seemed— 
avision. The face, the features, were indeed beauti- 
ful in the highest degree, and that beauty was of the 
finest order. Both were, from their dress, ladies of 
rank. We walked for some distance behind them, 
without attracting further attention from the gay 
crowd among whom we were passing than an occa- 
sional glance at our foreign aspect, and the few curi- 
ous articles of apparel about our person; for our 
hunter’s costume had not as yet been entirely re- 
placed by the more elegant habiliments of civilization. 
How to attract the notice of the ladies, who, al- 
though they remained scrupulously veiled, lagged, 
and made no effort to avoid our proximity. This was 
a question with Frank, and I perceived his determi- 
nation of so doing. 

At length—perhaps by accident, perhaps by design 
—a snowy square of lace slipped beneath the folds of 
the mantilla, balf rolling, half-floating to the pave- 
ment. Frank was furward in an instant, and had 
caught it ere it had ceased fluttering. Springing up 
with alacrity, he was by the ladies’ side, and standing | 
with elevated chapeau, bowing after the most ap- 
proved fushion. Touching her shoulder, and holding | 
aloft the square of tinsel between the thumb and 
finger of his right hand, expecting every moment to 
see it dissolve and vanish, he contrived, suavely, and 
in the best Spanish he could muster, to present the 
lady with her pocket-bandkerchief. 

How the affair was managed, and the intervening 
circumstances, I know nothing about. The Plaza 
del 25 de Mayo seemed to fade in the distance, and I 
found myself waiking ima less crowded and quieter 
thoroughfare, by the side of a lady exquisitely fair, 
uttering delighifal sounds in Spanish, to which my 
responses, in a broken mongrel tongue, were drowned 
as in the music of a tiny brook-fall. Behind us 
walked Frank, supporting on his right arm the beau- 
tiful object of his instinctive adoration, who, with 
half-drawn veil, lisped to him in the same mellow, 
Espanolian accent. 

How far we walked, how long, or whither, I am 
also unable to say. We were upon a street paved 
with the inevitable granite, brought from the Island 
of Martin Garcia, opposite the city, this street lined 
with the finest residences of the city, constructed of 
this same inevitable and identical granite. Present- 
ly, my partner gave me a warning touch to indicate 
silence, and then suddenly stopped before the gate- 
way of the high, impenetrable courtyard, an invari- 
able architectural accompaniment of every South 
American dwelling of style. Both turned, and raised 
their veils fora moment. The opportunity was not 
unimproved. . 

“ To-morrow night, at the Piaza del 25 de Mayo!” 

The gate had opened and shut. The fairies had 
vanished. 

‘“* Were [a Turk, I should say, ‘By Allah! Won- 
derful!’” said Frank, as we walked once more back 
again toward the pubiic square where our adventure 
had commenced. 

A slight noise struck our ears. We both looked 
around. The street was apparently clear. Not a 
soul was visible. We went on. 

* By thunder! She’s a lady, though, and has a 
husband, too, by Jove!” Frauk cried, in glee. “I 
feel no particular alarm, however,’’ tie continued, 
clapping his hand on the left side of his bosom, where 
I knew his coat concealed his pistols and knife; 
“though I’ve heard that the fellows in these parts 
are terribly green-eyed.” 

Again we were startled by a noise, this time nearer, 
and resembling the echo of a footstep; and as we 
looked quickly round, I fancied I saw a figure leap 
aside, and disappear in the shidow of the gateway of 
acourtyard. Frank declared he saw nothing but an 
empty street, and we went furward ata pace a trifle 
quicker. 

“VENGA!” 

There was a hiss in the air, and I started, witha 
thrill that carried me three feet backwards, just in 
season to clear the glittering track of a keen blade in 
the hand of a man, cloaked, bearded and masked. 
Another was springing upon Frank. The folds of 
the black poncho were again opening; the heavy 
arm was again sweeping down with the knife upon 
my head. Again I dodged, and drew my knite. 
Frank bad received his foe at the muzzle of his 
pistul. I was at that moment as covl as thuugh pre- 
paring to cut up a bullock on the pampas. I madea 





sudden, imperceptible sign to Frank, for I knew the 
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report of his weapon would draw a crowd—no very 


in the moving illuminated panorama of faces and fig- | desirable dilemma. Besides, the savage was already 
ures like specks of feathery light. We hurriedly ap- | beginning to mount into my blood, and two men were 
proached nearer, and could observe more minutely | no more than a fair match for ordinary fellows like 


ourselves, could our little game of dirks be conducted 
quietly. Frank let fall his revolver, and seized his 
adversary’s throat with both his hands, at the same 
time holding him sideways at arms’ length. By this 
time, my friend in the black poncho had once more 
obtained my range, and this time he triei a thrust. 
Whirling my body half round, to foil his aim, and 
gather strength fur my blow, I launched my full 
force after my knife. Our movements had been 
simultaneous; our biades met, clashed, shot sparks 
of fire, and we sprang aside for another mutual lunge. 
This time we grappled closer. I managed to throw 
the folds of his cloak over his knife-arm, entangling 
his blade. Improving the instant, I stepped one foot 
backwards, balancing my strength for a second, and 
then, with my fist, planted a most tremendous blow 
upon his forehead. He bounded backward, and fell 
like a log, dropping his knife upon the pavement, 
and smashing his visor, disclosing his features. At 
this instant Frank let go his hold on the throat of 
the other, who was already black in the face. He 
fell to the ground. He was dressed in the garb of a 
menial. Frank was cn the point of opening his 
mouth in wonder at this strange adventure, when 
the man, by a lightning-iike movement, seized the 
pistol just dropped by Frank, sat up, aimed and 
discharged the contents of a barrel athim. Frank 
dropped as if dead, and the man, now on his feet, let 
go the revolver, clutched his knife again, and ran 
away up the street. Frank lay motionless. I ran to 
him. To my surprise, he jumped to his feet, and, 
picking up the revolver, fired a shot at the flying 
wretch. 

“T thought you dead, when that chap drew his 
bead on you so sudden,” I observed, turning coolly 
off. 

‘Why, you dolt! There were six more barrels.” 

I perceived his shrewdness at a glance. But for 
Frank’s feigning dead, the rascal would have tired at 
him again and again. 

“At least, we will not emulate the exemplary fidel- 
ity of this knave, who has left his master in our 
hands,” said Frank, carefully moving to one side the 
body of my assailant. 

** He will revive in ashort time,” said I, covering 
his face with his cloak. ‘ Hark!’ 

There was one shout—then another—then a call 
and an answer; there were footsteps, and a couple of 
men rushed round the corner, making at race-course 
speed for the spot where we stood. They were fol- 
lowed by more, till there were at lcast half-a-dozen 
in sight, and the nearest within six rods. A little 
nearer, and the light fell upon their dress. They 
were the police! 

To be caught within sound of a pistol-shot, bending 
over a senseless body, in a street in this city, was no 
enviable predicament. In this country, on such 
occasions, retribution comes not slow. The executors 
of the law punish somebody, then find out the per- 
petrator afterwards. In a moment we should be 
surrounded. Fight or flight was our sole alternative, 
and the latter might prove only an unequal race with 
winged lead, for which we had no ambition. The 
two nearest policemen came like eagles rushing upon 
their prey. Our only chance seemed to be to strike 
first. But to assault an official of the law, even in 
self-defence! The idea appalied me; but I found 
myself grasping my knife fiercely in one hand, and 
my pistol in the other. Frank seized my arm, and 
with some force hurled me to one side. The next 
instant we were crowding each other into the slight 
but friendly shadow of an adjoining gateway. The 
posse were upon the spot. Our rapidly executed 
motion of concealment had escaped their eyes, and 
simultaneously they uttered a cry of astonished rec- 
ognition, as, tearing away the folds of the poncho, 
the group bent fur asecond above the body. They 
stood so near that one of them touched me on the 
leg. This moment cf confusion was worth an hour 
to us. Gathering our strength, as if for a mighty 
race, we made a rush—past the startled patrol, till 
the corner of the next street was reached. Up this 
side street we darted. The whole pack of policemen 
were now in fall cry, and we began to feel the blood 
thrillin every extremity. Joy! In their excitement 
they had mistaken our route, and we could distin- 
guish the deadening echoes of their tramp further 
and further down the street. One hundred yards 
more, and a corner was turned; again a breathless 
rash, and another corner, and now we stopped, 
exhausted. 

‘* Where are we?” 

This was a very pertinent and an exceediogly ap- 
propriate question for Frank to ask, but at that mo- 
meut I was pufling so hard as to render an immediate 
response impossible. 

The streets of Buenos Ayres are laid out with the 
utmost regularity in squares of five hundred feet; 
and to be turned suddenly loose in such a network, 
in a dark night, in a city sizable enough to accommo- 
date within these labyrinths a population of one 
hundred and fifty thousand people, your knife gleam- 
ing as you cluich it, listening for the stealthy tread 
of the night patrol, was not a peculiarly consoling 
situation fur a couple of scions trom Massachusetts 
Bay. 

“Ding! ding!” 

The mellow, echoing chimes from a dozen bronze- 
tongued cymbals burst forth upon the night, and 
resounded among the deserted squares; first one, 
then another, then pealing simultaneously. They 





were the beils of the cathedral, the fifteen convents, 


the two nunneries and the two monasteries, pealing 
the hour of ten P. M., at the close of which signal 
the last door of the oldest convent was irrevocably 
closed till the matin chimes at sunrise. This insti- 
tution was used on occasions @ sa caravansary—a 
mammoth tavern—on the Jesuitplan. Toits shelter 
Frauk and 1 had resorted on the morning of our 
arrival, and after a sound sleep, had sallied forth to 
view the city and the public square, meeting the 
adventure which had led us into our present predica- 
ment. Can sound be affirmed to have color? It has 
shading. It may be light; it may be deep. Amid 
this shower of shaded tones burst one a shade louder; 
a trifle cracked, but deeper than the others. It 
seemed close at hand. Frank and I started. It was 
the bell of the oldest convent, chiming in a note or 
two later than its neighbors. In one minute anda 
half the tones would cease, the convent gate would 
close, and no civil power in the city could open it 
again tili daybreak. Unless we reached the spot in 
time, we must wander the dangerous streets in this 
plight the remainder of the night. 

“Thank God, we are not far off!” cried Frank; 
and following the direction of the sound, by dint of 
quick running we barely entered the convent yard 
in time to hear the heavy iron gate close behind us. 

To speak of having meddled in a fray, in this coun- 
try, when the affair is likely to prove a mystery, is to 
imylicate yourself. Silence was discretion, aud we 
returned the “bueno nocte” of the good monks 
without attracting their attention to our personal 
condition, as we quietly retired to our sleeping cells, 
We were tolcrably well convinced that the cause of 
our sudden assault that night was our apprehended 
gallantry to the two fascinating ladies. If so, the 
thing would be followed up, and while remaining 
here, our motto must henceforth be—beware ! 

After our simple breaktast the next morning, the 
jolly monks took pains to show us about, and explain 
the sacred curivsities in the building, which was 
constructed of stone, and was very old and massive. 
Among other things, they called our attention to 
their famous singing tree, said to hum strains resem- 
bling these from an ®olian every morning after 
mass. This seemed miraculous. Even then sweet 
music issued from among its branches with no visible 
cause. I wiil here say—of course, without the least 
intentional disparagement to the credulity of the 
clever monks—that subsequently, indulging the grat- 
ification of a personal curiosity to ascertain the source 
of this heaven-brewed harmony, a knot-hole was 
found perforatéd underneath a notch inalofty branch, 
hidden from sacrilegious gaze by a tiny awning of 
leaves, across the aperture of which was stretched a 
delicate recd. There is always more or less breeze 
stirring here early in the morning. 

About nine by the clock of the oldest convent, a 
note was brought to us by the porter of the establish- 
ment. I started a little with apprehension as I 
thought of the disagreeable affair of the preceding 
night. It was from Don Lebasquez,a member of 
the Buenos Ayreian government, to whom we had, 
on our arrival the day before, despatched letters of 
introduction. We were begged to honor him with 
our presence at his residence that evening, and to 
consider his hospitalities at our service for the re- 
maining period of our visit to the city. 

Our remittance had come to hand, and the remain- 
der of the day was spent in procuring an evening 
costume, of the latest and most approved mode, at a 
gents’ clothing shop onthe Recova. We could hardly 
contain our exuberant joy at once more so suddenly 
being enabled to engage in the festivities of social 
life, after our long deprivation. The evening found 
us, 48 the latest foreign arrivals, the centre of attrac- 
tion of a numerous and brilliant assemblage; moving 
amid a scene of splendor and magnificence that I 
have rarely seen surpassed in salons, loftier-arched 
and costlier-gilded. ‘There is no descriving the blaze 
of gold, diamonds, rubies, emeralds, pearls, and in- 
numerable precious stones decking the gorgoous 
robings of the bewitching ladies—sbort skirted, after 
the usual indoor and evening costume--and the lav- 
ish display of bejewelled arms and ankles, Cavaliers 
and dames, youths and maidens, danced, cbatted and 
promenaded, and the entertainment was one blinding 
glow and glitter. 

** Who is that lady entering?” 

Frank had started a littie,as he addressed this 
question to his fair partner as she stood beside bim. 
I turned, and my eyes rested on the lovely face of 
the lady whom Frank bad gallanted to her dwelling 
the preceding night. 

“That is the Donna Madeline Bon Marcia, whose 
husband is inspecter of the public funds, and brother 
of the vice president of the republic.” 

“And the man who supports her?” 

“ Her husband.” 

I looked at him, and recognized the features of the 
man whom I bad fought the preceding night, and 
lett lying on the pavement, his cloak covering his 
unmasked face! 


> 





LEARNING TO SING. 

The following elementary rules foresinging will be 
found of great use to the young beginner: For 
practice, whenever you go into a shop sing the 
scales on the counter. Play whist regularly, in order 
to learn how to count a point (counterpoint). If a 
deep voice is your object, drink a pint of Base every 
day. If a voice like that of Mario's is to be culti- 
vated, never sing below a “tenner.” Be caretul to 
open your chest; for this purpose select a good key, 
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The World in ainiature. 


THE HAUNTED MANSION. 
Around the hearth we sat at night— 
To strangest sounds in silence listened, 
Till every single face grew white 
Whereon the fading firelight glistened. 


Strange footsteps on the floors at dark, 
Strange sounds o’erhead at fall of gloaming, 
At night, in bed, we used to hark 
To footsteps through the passage roaming. 


Yet, though such sounds assailed the ear, 
No forms e’er met our straining vision, 

To show what ghost was wandering near, 
Through guilt, wrong, avarice, contrition. 


We spent a very dismal time, 

No heart among us was undaunted, 
We dreamt of misery and crime, 

And all agreed the house was haunted. 


At length our cousin, Jack by name, 

From Oxford came—to make us merrier; 
Also, with Tom, from Oxford, came 

A very knowing-looking terrier. 


At night, with squeals, and shrieks, and squeaks, 
The ghosts forsook our mansion haunted— 

We didn't see a rat for weeks, 
And with the terrier were enchanted! 

In Worcester, William T. Merryfield owned land 
bordering on a natural stream, the water of which 
he used for a steam boiler. Nathan A. Lombard, 
being a manufacturer above, threw vitriol and other 
noxious substances into the stream, and hurt* the 
water, as Merryfield alleged. Hence a Jawsuit; and 
the court decided that the owner of land through 
which a natural stream of water passes, has no right 
to use the water for such purposes as will corrupt it, 
to the material injury of the riparian owners below. 
So a perpetual injunction was issued. 


The readiness of the Hebrew race in finding spe- 
cious answers to the complaints of those who deal 
with them, was never better exemplified than in a 
recent instance. An eating-house keeper of that 
persuasion, in London, sells soup at a penny a basin. 
A customer having consumed his basinful, com- 
plained that he had not had his pennyworth—the 
soup was bad,and he had found in it a piece of 
worsted stocking. Isaac retorted, “Do you think 
we can put bits of silk stocking in soup at a penny a 
basin?” 

Stealing medallions and vases from cemeteries is 
reported by the Paris papers to be again becoming 
common. One of them relates that a few days agoa 
man was caught in the act of appropriating a min- 


iature which represented achild of five or six months. 


“Why did you take this medallion?” inquired the 
police officer. ‘‘ Only to kiss it, my dearsir. It made 
an impression.on me, because it was so strikingly 
like the portrait of my poor, dear grandfather.” 

How much there is in getting used to cold, is illus- 
trated by the custom of the Sitka Indians, who are 
said to step cheerfully out of their huts, in a naked 
condition, when the thermometer is far below zero, 
and plunge into the sea like seals. 


The managers of the new Chinese theatre in San 
Francisco are in trouble. They set apart a certain 
portion of the dress circle for the use of almond-eyed 
ladies exclusively, whereat the celestial roughs, 
cigar-makers and washermen objected, and two or 
three riots have ensued. 


Some inmates of a French hospital were discussing 
the success of a certain doctor in the art of embalm- 
ing. One skeptic sneered at the idea, and remarked 
that he had never embalmed anything but rabbits, 
nor stuffed anything but geese, and would never 
make a living at that. ‘Ab, my dear sir,” said 
another, “only last year he made an autopsy of my 
janitor, and succeeded remarkably.” Just so,” 
exclaimed the first; ‘“‘then he is already reduced to 
opening porter.” 


In Paris there is a dealer in old clothes who belongs 
to the aristocracy of the trade. He sells only the 
clothing of celebrated persons. Among his present 
treasures are mentioned a belt of Abdel Kadir, a hat 
of Guizot, the lace handkerchief which Mme. Rosine 
Stoltz tore to pieces in 1840, when Paris bissed her in 
the opera of “ Robert Bruce,”’ a boot once worn by 
Dejazet, and petticoats formerly belonging to Taglioni 
and other stage celebrities, 

It was on the night of the fourteenth of April, 1865, 
now nearly three years ago, that the assassin con- 
spirator, Payne, attempted to take the life of Secre- 
tary Seward. Ever since that occurrence, a military 
guard has been on duty about the residence of the 
secretary for the protection of its inmates. Through- 
out the entire day.and night a sentry, with loaded 
musket, still paces back and forth on the sidewalk in 
front of the mansion, and the report of his musket 
would bring a squad of soldiers to the spot immedi- 
ately. It may be that the guard is there only for the 
purpose of quieting the nerves of the feminine portion 
of the household, but the more probable inference is, 
that the secretary or his friends fear another attempt 
upon his life. 5 


Prince Leopold, though slowly recovering from his 
illness, is notified by the British Medical Journal 
that he must expect to be troubled, as long as he 
lives, with accidental hemorrhage, and that he can- 
hot engage in any active department like his older 
brothers, but it comforts him with the remark that 
the tendency does not necessarily indicate an unsound 
constitution, 

D. Chaillu tells of an African king with 300 wives 
and 700 children, who takes a new bride every week. 


Much in Pittle. 


Those who have whiskey stills work with spirit. 

Chase was reluctant to proceed to impeachment. 

Ball Hughes, a well-known Boston sculptor, is 
dead. 

Some brute says that there is not a well-formed 
foot in the world. Where are the ladies? 

Indications are numerous that spring has arrived. 

Julia Dean Hayne, an actress of some note, died 
suddenly in New York last week. 

McKay and Aldus, of South Boston, employ over 
1000 men in their works. 

McCulloch wont appoint any more lady clerks in 
his department. 

The Alabama claims have been before parliament. 

There were 1500 peopie asking for charity food in 
New York one morning last week. 

An Albany physician says negroes never have the 
delirium tremens. 

Instead of ‘let us smile,” they say in Washington, 
“let us impeach.” 

They call the carpet-bag politicians in Louisiana 
slubberdegallions.” 

A blase Paris sportsman announces his intention of 
going to Spitzbergen to shoot white bears in June. 

The Earl of Jersey says he has tried horse-flesh, 
but can’t stomach it. 

France has passed the bill regulating the French 
press. Editors will be jugged as usual. 

Some cf the towns in Maine have been making 
important democratic gains. 

A horse-flesh dinner is soon to come off in New 
York, 

John W. Forney, the greatest sneak in the coun- 
try, calls General Hancock a tool of the president. 

Coal dealers have put up their price to $12 per ton. 

The new post-office building for Boston will be 
directly in the rear of our premises. ° 

The average attendance at our public schools the 
past year was 28,100. 

The New York Academy of Music lights up ata 
cost of $100 a night. 

Alaska diamonds are the latest invention in the 
way of sham brilliants. ; 

Mezzoleni has engaged to sing in Paris for $20,000 
a year. 

The man who killed Barnum’s tiger is now said to 
be the stage carpenter of the New York Theatre. 

Forty tons of iron rust were taken out of the 
Menai tubular bridge at the last cleaning. 

A Chicago girl answered a “personal,” and her 
father has just paid $1500 to get her notes back. 

Maximilian’s sombrero is placed in the museum of 
Miramon. 

The ‘‘steam man,” a Jersey invention, has the 
dyspepsia, and refuses to take exercise. 

Sixty thousand dollars in gold is the temptation 
offered Strauss for a visit to America. 

Honolulu has got the first organ in the Sandwich 
Tslands. 

Brigham Young’s missionaries in Great Britain 
baptized 1072 converts last year. 

Western colleges report nearly a thousand religious 
conversions the past season. 

J. Ross Brown has been confirmed as minister to 
China. 

Bayard Taylor says that only one meerschaum in 
ten made in Germany is genuine. 

The municipal taxes in London on what is known 
as the Metropolitan areais at the rate of twenty 
shillings per head. 

Four hundred singers recently chanted a hymn in 
the gardens of the Vatican, in honor of the victory of 
Montana. 

An English paper says a nurse, who is now follow- 
ing her calling at Stratford Newtown, has entered 
upon her 101st year. 

A citizen of Indiana, whose brother disappeared 
nineteen years ago, has just heard of him prospecting 
for gold in Patagonia. 

Cincinnati, by means of a well-regulated system of 
charity, has given over eighty thousand bushels of 
coal to the poor this winter. 

A company has been organized to construct a ditch 
sixty miles long to bring water to a mine in Colorado. 
It will cost two and a quarter millions. 

Cincinnati Insurance Companies lost $300,000 last 
month. 

A Chinaman in California is fattening rats for the 
table. 

Awan in Toledo, Ohio, who disappeared fourteen 
years ago, has just come back to his wife, but wont 
explain. 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Johnson, Mr. Frank G. Bow- 
man and Miss Annette L. Gooding. 

In Watertown, by Rev. Mr. Beil, Mr. Dana E. Lindley 
and Miss Addie F. Marble, 

In Hingham, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Charles D. 
Waterman and Miss Carrie H. Hobart. 

In South Boston, Mr. Sidney P. Walker and Miss Emma 
J. Curtis. 

In Moultonboro’, N. H., by Rev. Mr. Matteson, Mr. 
George M. Ball and Miss Olivia P. Nash. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Isaac Pierce, 37; Mr. Lawrence Moran, 63; 
Mrs. Ledia Adem. 70; Mrs. Anu L. Chandler, 47; Mrs. 
Fannie L. Johnson, 23. es 

In Scituate, Mr. James Hervey Merritt, 78. 

In Milford, Mrs. Louisa A. Cushing, 36. 

In Sharon, Mrs. Maria Trescott, 50 

In Lincoln, Mrs. Sylvia Stratton, 73. 

In Stoughton, Mrs. Phebe Atherton, 37. 

In Roxbury, Ellen M. Marston, 39. 

















In West Newton, Miss Hannah 8S. Richmond, 59. 


Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


LECHENAULTIA.—There are two species of this 
well-known genus, both natives of New Holland, and 
both conspicuous for the great abundance of their 
dark scarlet flowers. Z. Formosa is very common in 
windows, greenhouses and small balconies; but, 
though it is so general a favorite, few people can keep 
it long. The fact is, that though it does not belong 
to the same natural order as the Heath, it very much 
resembles it in habit, and it is even more easily 
killed. The Lechenaultia should be grown in heath- 
mould mixed with a little loam, and treated exactly 
like a Heath; that is, never suffered to become too 
dry, and never saturated with water. It should be 
potted high, so as to leave the collar above the mould 
in the centre of the pot; and when kept in a balcony, 
the pot in which it grows should be placed within 
another pot, so that the roots may not be injured by 
the outside of the pot becoming heated by the sun. 
The most important point, however, is to allow the 
plant plenty of air, as it will not live without abun- 
dance of both air and light. Z. Bazterii is much 
more beautiful than the old species; as the flowers 
are much larger and more brilliant, but it requires 
the same treatment. . 





THE Lity.—This is the most splendid genus of 
bulbous plants. All the species are beautiful, and 
most of them are hardy. Lilium candidum grows 
from three feet to five feet high, and its pure white 
flowers, which appear in June, are well known from 
being placed by painters in the hands of the Virgin. 
L. bulbiferum, a native of Italy, has orange flowers, 
which appear in June and July, and the plant is 
equally high with the preceding species. L. phila- 
delphicum grows five feet or six feet high, and pro- 
duces its fine scarlet flowers in August. LZ Pampon- 
ium is a splendid species, with scarlet flowers, 
produced in May and June; and ZL. tigrinum grows 
six feet high, and produces its black-spotted orange 
flowers in August and September. There are many 
other hardy specimensin cultivation ; and L. eximium, 
L. japonicum, L. longiflorum, and some others emi- 
nently beautiful, and chiefly with white flowers, 
require the protection of the greenhouse, or a cold 
frame. The species which are natives of America 
thrive best in sandy peat, kept moist when the piants 
are in a growing state; but the others grow freely in 
common garden soil. Theyare all readily propagated 
by offsets, which they produce in abundance. The 
bulbs of all the species are probably edible when 
cooked, for those of Z. Pomponium are used in Kamt- 
schatka in the same way as potatoes. 








A SAFES, 
CERTAIN, 
AND 


Speedy Cure 
FOR 
NEURALGIA, 


AND ALL 
NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 





Its Effects are 
Magical. 


It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all casesof Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty- 
four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE 
PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has 
failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and 
general nervous derangements,—of many years’ standing, 
—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, ora 
few weeks at the utmost, always affords the most aston- 
ishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete 
and permanent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and 
can ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MOST 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and 
unqualified approval. 

The following, among many of our best citizens, testify 
to its WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 





“Having used Dr. Turner's Tic DoULOUREUX or UyI 
VERSAL NEURALGIA PILL personally,—and in numerous 
instances recommended it to patients suffering with neu- 
ralgia,—I have found it, WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION, to ac- 
complish ALL the proprietors have claimed. 

“J. R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist. 
‘*12 Winter street, Boston, Feb. 18, 1867."" 


Mr. J. M. Story, for many years an apothecary in this 
city, and for three years, during the war, in the Hospital 
Department under the United States government, thus 
speaks of it: 

*J have known Dr. Turner's Tic Douloureux or Uni- 
versal Neuralgia Pill for twenty years. I have sold it 
and used it personally, and I have never known of a case 
where it did not give relief. Customers have told me 
they would not be without it if each pill cost ten dollars. 
I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy for Neu- 
ralgia and Nervous Diseases in the world."* 


Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One package - $1.00 - Postage 6 cents. 
Six packages - 5.00 - bad , 1) a 
Twelve packages 9.00 - 66 4s * 


It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs 
and medicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & Co., Sole Proprietors, 





120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
Hant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with _—_ 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for (his establishment, and 
the copyrightis secured according tolaw. We willsend 
single copies, by mail. post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one doliar. 


Tne MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FisneR Girt, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lono Sim, 
THE IpIoT PavrPER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—THeE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. 8S. Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THe Secret, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tur Ska Gui, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-ToUcn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Tue 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Dnrivage.—TuE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—THE Po.ice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—Tue Gip- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Rxpratn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Sup, by Captain Charles E, Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosattne, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.~TuE LEAGUE 
oF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orrna’s Hvs- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PrEv- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1c Porter, by Matthew 8S. 
Vinton.—Sik RASHLEIGH’s SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VISCONTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tus Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tne Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STErEL anp GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WHITE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tuer 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—Ivan THe SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARION's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—Tne SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TuE Heart's SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—IIsINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THEe 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DesMOND, by Darius Cobb.—TnE REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE UNKNown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Marray.—TuEr GoLp 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PAvcL LAROON, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost Heir, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CYNTuHIA, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLackKLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE OUTCAST, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.yMpia, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE L1iGHT-KEEPER'S 
Prize, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—TuE Pirate SmMuGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE Cabin Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusBLisnErs, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
OG?” FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—TuHeE WHITE Rover, by Dr. J.H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE's Prizeg, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop Witcu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—Ben HAaMmED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—THE YouNG PIoneEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—THE DUCAL Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE West Point Capvet, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F1TZ-HERN, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—THE KINnG's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—Tue Gotp Ropers, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—THE YounG CONQUEROR, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'’Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—JEssIgE HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 36.—SCYRk0S THE CoRSAIR, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLovuD, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE BARON'S WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—Viroqvua, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—THe BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mrk. WARBURTON'sS GuostT, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THe BAUER MuRDER, by S. C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—AN OCEAN WalrF, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THe PEARL OF PANAMA, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 

ue —Sr1as, by Martha A. Clough. 
No. 46.— ‘IRCAS cs rE P 
No: ft-—nep kevner, by Lieutenant ageagee er 
No. 48.—A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 

No. 49.—THE FOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 

No. 50.—THE MYSTERIOUS Key, by L. M. Aleott. 

No. 51 —Corrinne, by Frederick Hunter. 
No. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MABEL WARD, by Clara Augusta. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address ie te 








ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PcsBiisners, 
Boston, Mass. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TWO YEARS. 


aan OO 
BY EMMA MORTIMER BAESON. 


The grass has crept over him now, 
And the sod has grown matted and thick, 
For the time I can count now by years 
Since his life went out like a wick. 


Perhaps it has sunk in its place, 
That grave close under the hill, 
And down in the hollow below 
The heats may have dried up the rill. 


How does it look, as it stands, 
Six feet of earth, covered green? 
Can it be I could pause there now, 
And forget what it used to mean ? 


It's the time for daisies and pinks, 
And the blooms of the roses are full, 

I remember well how I thought, once, 
That graves could be made beautiful. 


The grass will be silken and soft, 
The clover be purple, I know, 

And the thought sinks deep in my heart 
That the summer has taken it so. 


It was kind of the rain and the sun 
To softly embellish it so; 

It was harsh, and rugged, and brown, 
When it came to thein, under the snow. 


God's ways are tender and straight, 
Though our paths seem stony and crost, 
And, perhaps, if I saw his grave now, 
Its strange, sad look would be lost. 





Our Young Folks’ Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE GREAT BLACK SPIDER. 








BY LOUISE DUPEE. 








m& NA was a pale, deso- 
late-looking, little 
girl, for her mother 
and father were 
dead, and her step- 
motherwas verycru- 
el to her; never giv- 
ing her a kind word 
from one week’s end 
to another, allowing 
her only the mean- 
est rags to wear, and 
not even a pair of 
shoes to cover her 
poor little pink toes 
when the snow and 
frost came to bite 
them. And if the 
poor child received 
acrust of bread for her supper, she counted herself 
fortunate, for it was often that her stepmother sent 
her to bed without a morsel, though she had worked, 
with all the little strength she had, allday. Rina, 
her own daughter, she treated in quite a difterent 
way. There was no little girl in the village who was 
dressed more daintily than she, with her nice, warm, 
little boots, and pretty, scarlet cloak, and no one of 
the cottage children more daintily fed and cared for. 
And the chubby, mischievous little boys, though she 
scolded them continually, were rosy, happy little 
things as one would wish tosee. But Rina was an 
ugly, ill-tempered girl, whose chief delight seemed 
to be in tormenting and teasing poor little Una, 
who was younger than she, and a thousand times 
sweeter and prettier, in spite of the contrast in their 
dress—Una always in rags, and Rina smart enuugh 
for a holiday festival. Una's eyes were as blue as the 
flax flowers that colored the field behind the cttage, 
her little scarlet mouth was di:upled and curved 80 
prettily, and her little pale cheek was as tair and 
smooth 4s a lily petal; and she was every bit as good 
as she was pretty. Never complaining nor fretting, 
bearing all her little griefs with patient meekness, 
and returning good for evil whenever she hal an op- 
portunity todoso. Every day the fairies noted some 
labor of love which those poor little tired hands had 
wrought, and every day they drew nearer the poor 
girl, and planned how they should reward her; for 
who was tenderer of the things they loved than she? 
If one of their little singing birds broke its wing, she 
bound it up, and cared for it until it was strong 
again. She protected their nests from the raids of 
the mischievous village boys, and shared her break- 
faust with them every morning. She rescued the poor 
little fluttering butterflies from the remorseless hands 
of her little brothers, who were forever hanging their 
hats full of honeyed petals for traps iu which to catch 
them ; and she spared even the little gauzy-winged 
flies, which every one else tried to kill, because they 
swarmed in such troublesome crowds about the cot- 
tage and h«clped themselves at the table without 
leave or license. But they added their pleasant, 
contented little buzz to the summer sweetness, and 
were such tiny, heipless little things, that Una pitied 
and loved them. The bees flew in at the window, to 
find the honey in her flowers without fear of harm, 
and the poor, little, silly moths, that tried to singe 
their pretty wings in ber candle, she brushed away 
before they were harmed. But she had no idea that 
the fairies were lovking «#ll the time; she only did 





these things because she had such a tender little 
heart, and it grieved her to see anything suffer. 

Ose morving, while Una was washing the break- 
fast dishes in the cottage kitchen, and Rina was 
teasing the cat seated in the chimney corner, a great 
black spider swang himself down trom the ceiling on 
a tiny thread, and dropped into the middle of the 
floor. 

* O, only see the ugly thing! Kill it, Una! kill it, 
quick!” exclaimed Rina, gathering up her skirts, 
with an air of fear an.i«dixgust. Aud the little boys 
rushed toward it, and tried to stamp upon it with 
their chubby feet. But Una took it carefally into 
her band, and when they did not see, put the poor 
thing out of doors in a safe place. 

** Why, where is the spider?” shouted the boys. 
“ Where has it gone?”’ And they scampered over the 
tloor in search of it. 

*O, Una has taken it in charge,” said Rina. “I 
have no doubt but she has it in her bosom. She 
fancies all such pretty things as spiders!’ 

* Indeed,” said her mother, angrily, ‘I suppose 
she thinks I haven’t enough of their dirty webs to 
brush down from the corners every day. I don’t 
wonder that she sympathizes with spiders, for she is 
just about as gly, and sly, and cunning as they, and 
she belongs to the witches, as I’vu always heard peo- 
ple say they do, I veriiy believe.” 

Here there came a knock—rap, tap, tap—on the 
cottage door, and when it was opened who should 
stand there but the Lord of the Castle himself? and 
each one made her courtesy in a somewhat confused 
and awed manner, for he was a very grand gentle- 
man, and tbe castle where he lived was like a little 


"| city of itself, with its many turrets and towers, and 


made the rows of cottages in the little village below 
it look like mere toy houses incomparison. They all 
knew him well, for he rode by the cottage very often 
on his way to the hunting-grounds in the forest be- 
yond. And sometimes he would be accompanied by 
a@ gay troop of gentlemen and ladies, who, with their 
flying plumes and prancing horses made a pretty 
sight. 

**Good people,” said he, “* my daughter lost a very 
precious diamond from a ring, last week, while on a 
hunting excursion in the forest, and I have offered 
twenty pounds to whoever shall find it and restore it 
toits owner. Since then, my servants have searched 
the forest through, but failed to find it. But I 
thought some of these bright-eyed children, who 
know every nook and corner in the forest, might be 
more successful. Let them all go out and try fora 
day or two, and I will make them a present, whether 
they succeed or not. It is hardly likely that it ever 
will be fuund,” he added, as he turned to go, “ but 
there might be such a thing.” 

** Indeed,” said the mother, as she watched the 
lord roll away in his shining carriage, ‘‘one might as 
well search for one particular dewdrop of a morning, 
or one particular leaf in all that great forest, as to 
search for a little, sparkling stone, that one could 
scarcely tell trom a dewdrop amid ail the under- 
growth of tern and brake; but you can all of you go, 
children; it wont do to offend the lurd—he might 
turn us out of doors if we disobeyed him.” 

But the children were more hopeful, and they 
danced and shouted and sang at the thought that 
they migit gain the reward, and then the day in the 
‘woods would be so pleasant, for it was summer, and 
there was a blossu n to every leat almost, the paths 
were 80 gay and green, and the birds so merry. 

But after they had gone a little way into the forest, 
there were tiny threads that looked like a spider’s 
web, stretched across every path, but they proved to 
be as strong as the largest ropes, and the children 
could neither break them, nor climb over them, 
though they tried and tried, until they were nearly 
exhausted, and they were all obliged to go back and 
give up the search excepting Una. The threads lift- 
ed of their own accord to let her pass under, but when 
Rina attempted to pass through, at the same time, 
close behind Una, they tripped up her feet so that 
she fell back into a bran:ble-bush, whereupon she 
raised a great cry, and accused Una of pushing her. 

** Indeed I did not, dear Rina,” said Una, “and I 
will not go any further, since you cannot.” And she 
tried to come back and help her up, and see to her 
wounds, for the thorns had already made quite deep 
cuts all over her body. 

But the ropes would not let her go back. She could 
no more break through them that way than Rina 
could the other. And suddenly a little silver thread 
came, and twisted about her finger, and led her on, 
whether she would or no. She noticed that the path 
had never been so velvety and soft before, and never 
had there been such crowds of blossoms on its bor- 
ders; and all so rosy, and bright, and fragrant, too. 
But the thread would not let her stup to search for 
the diamond, and scarcely long enough to stoop for a 
violet. 

And as she went along, deeper and deeper into the 
forest, she thought the wild roses must have been 
bewitched, tor they kept nodding and nodding about 
her, when there wasn’t enough wind to stir a single 
petal, and the great, surprised-looking violets winked 
their blue eyes at her, and courtesied so low that 
they came very near spilling all their dewdrops. 
And you should have seen and heard the birds that 
followed her through the deep, dark dells, and 
shadowy, fragrant bowers, and sunny openings! 
Some were very small, and as white as if their airy 


with silvery wings, and light blue on their heads, as 
if they had stolen the caps of the speedwella, and 
their voices, Una thought, were the sweetest of all, 
like the twittering of a myriad golden fiutes. She 
was sure that she had never seen or heard such birds 
before, in all her rambles about the forest. And then 
such strange, fluttering little insects as there were, 
darting about everywhere, until the whole air seem- 
ed to be full of floating, golden dust. And Una al- 
most forgot her errant, amid all this strange beauty 
and music. But once cr twice she had seen something 
sparkling under a leaf, that looked like a diamond, 
and had reached down to seize it, but the little 
thread would not let her wait to see, but led her on 
and on, until she came to the very heart of the forest ; 
and then it stopped her suddenly, in a very still, 
green place, where there was a little mossy seat un- 
der a green tree, and Una eat down to rest, for ber 
long walk had wearied her. A sunbeam slipped 
down through the dancing leaves, and caught some- 
thing very bright in its ray, that sparkled and glint- 
ed before her eyes, and there, woven between the 
tiny twigs, was a great spider’s web; but the threads 
were golden, instead of gray, and in the midst of it, 
as if a great dewdrop had fallen from a leaf and 
caught there, was the precious diamond! 

Filled with wonder and joy, Usa sprang up and 
touched it with her finger, to be sure that it was 
really a diamond, and not a dewdrop, and it fetl into 
her hand—a solid, sparkling stone, and there could 
be no doubt but it was the very one the lady had lost, 
for diamonds did not grow in the woods. But how 
it came to be in a spider’s web was a mystery; and 
then spiders that spun golden webs were rare. While 
she was wondering how these things could be, she 
noticed a great black spider, swinging by one of the 
golden threads, and thought it looked like the one 
she had rescued from the children that morning. 
But even while her eyes were upon it, the spider 
vahished, and left in its place a dainty little lady, no 
tailer than a primrose, who swung herself down to 
the green, mossy sward, with a laugh as musi- 
cal as a bird’s twitter. Una shrank back into the 
shadow as far as ever she could, for she could not 
help feeling a little fear of her, though her face was 
as sweet as @ summer morning. Butthe small body 
ran up to her very feet, and litting her saucy little 
eyes that looked like two dewdrops peeping out of a 
flower cup, to Una’s poor little frightened face, bade 
her a merry good-morning. Then swinging the lit- 
tle jewelled wand she held in her hand, she began to 
dance gayly in her little green slippers, to the time of 
& low, sweet waltz music that awoke suddenly, as if 
some tiny band were blowing their golden horns and 
mellow flutes underground; for never a player was 
there to be seen far or near! Then she paused, and 
flitted again toward Una, who had not quite forgot- 
ten her fear, with a most friendly air. 

** Do not be afraid, good little Una,” she said, and 
her talking sounded like singing. ‘‘ I am your friend. 
Do youremember the great black spider that you 
refused to kill this morning, and, though it was so 
ugly, took into your own hand that you might pro- 
tect it from those cruel children?” 

** Yes,” said Una, falteringly, “I remember it.” 

‘* Well,” said the tairy—for she was no other than 
one of these good little people—“ that spider was my- 
self. I took that disguise to come and see you—to 
see what kind of children you all were in the cottage, 
though I kuew you befure.” 

“*‘ Knew me before!” exclaimed Una, filled with 
surprise, for she knew that she had never seen the 
little lady, or any one that resembled her at all. 

“Yes,” said the fairy, ‘I have known you long— 
the little girl who is never cruel or unkind. I saw 
you once when you byund up the broken limb of.a 
poor little sparrow, and ted him from your own scanty 
supper, and cared for him until he was able to fiy 
again. I saw you carry a poor little wounded fish 
back into the water. I see you every day when you 
share your bread and milk with the poor starved cot- 
tage cat, and leave a share of your soup fur the dog. 
I see how careful yon are not to harm even one of the 
crowds of troubleso:ne flies that bazz about the cot- 
tage windows, and [ saw this morning that you would 
not harm even a great ugly black spider. ‘Do you 
think the fairies would miss finding out such a ten- 
der little heart as this?” 

Una listened to her in perfect amazement, fr she 
had always been taught that her caring for all these 
little animals and insects was silliness, and her step- 
mother had whipped her without mercy once, because 
she refused to set a trap for the little bright eyed 
mice, whose offence was the theft of a nibble of 
cheese in the cottage pantry. But the fairy kept on 
with her talking, and she hadn’t time to think of 
anything more until she was on her way home again. 

““It wasI,” said the little lady, “who spun those 
threa:ls across the path, to keep out the wicked 
children who accompanied you, and it was 1 who let 
you in, and led you by the liftle thread to find the 
diamond which I kept fur you in the midst of this 





, web. But you will hardly need the reward which 


was offcred for the lost gem,” she added, laughing. 


| ‘Hold out your arm, my dear, and you shall see 
gems that might be worth searching for!” 
Una did as she was bidden, andi the fairy touched 


; her wrist, never so lightly, with her wand, and, be- 
| fore Una had time to think, a bracelet was glittering 
, there—a bracelet that glictered so that it almost daz- 
I zled her eyes to blindness! It was a network of tiny 


little wings were fashioned fr m lily petals, and with | threads of gold, as fine as the spider’s web, and every 


voices as clear, and sweet, and faint as an echo’s. 
Some looked like great flame-colored blossoms, as 
they sat in the branches of the trees, warbling some- 





thing as dreamy and fine as waltz music; and others 





little loop was set with a diamond, or a pearl, or a 
ruby, or some other most precious jewel! ‘There 
were hundreds and hundreds of them, and how they 
did blaze and shine! 


“* There,” said the fairy, ‘ theseare yours, and you 
never will want any more. You may dispose of some 
of the jewels, when you will, bat never part with 
the bracelet iteelf, and when any trouble overtakes 
you, move it round your wrist three times, and I will 
come and help you. But remember, if you ever for- 
get to be kind, the spell will be broken—the jewels 
lost.” 

So saying, she disappeared as sudenly as she came, 
and the little string pulled upon Una’s finger again, 
and led her back, the nearest aud safest way out of 
the forest; then she lost it. But she knew the way 
to the castle, and hurried thither, to restore the dia- 
mond to its owner. 

Great was the surprise of the lord when the little 
girl was ushered into his presence, bearing the lost 
treasure, and it was greater still when she told him 
her story of the little lady and the spider's web, and 
showed him her wonderful gift. All the gentlemen 
end ladies of the castle crowded about her, to see and 
wonder, and one of the ladies tried to unclasp the 
bracelet from her wrist, that they might hold it in 
the light and see it sparkle to better advantage. But 
it would not unclasp for any one but Una; at the 
first touch of her fingers thespring yielded, and then 
they must each one take it in their hands until Una 
was weary of waiting; for they had never seen the 
like before. 

And so Una, who had eaten a crust for her break- 
fast, and had suffered from poverty all her life, went 
home, as rich almost as the richest in the kingdom, 
to her stepmother and Rina, who were fairly be- 
numbed with surprise. And through her they becane 
rich, also, and you would have thought by her ac- 
tions that she did not remember that they ever ill 
treated erin their lives; and they were ashamed 
and penitent. But many of the good, simple village 
folk were hardly surprised at all at Una’s good for- 
tune, for they knew Una as well as the fairies did. 
There was scarcely any of them but could remember 
sume kind deed that those tender, hopeful }ittle 
hands had done for them or theirs—scarcely one of 
them but had noted, alxo, what a care and protection 
she exercised over the least of all the creatures 
which God had made. And you may be sure, dear 
children, though this story of Una was told me by 
the birds, who heard it from their great-grandfathers, 
and their great-grandfathers probably heard it from 
their great-grandfathers, it happened so long ago— 
that now, as then, the smallest kindnesses often meet 
with the greatest rewards. 


PROTESTANT COW, 


Paddy Murphy and his wife Bridget, after many 
years of hard labor in ditching and washing, had ac- 
cumulated a sufficiency (besides supporting them- 
selves and the “childers” to purchase a cow (of 
course they had pigs!), which they did at the first 
opportunity. As it was bought of a Protestant 
neighbor, Paddy stopped on his way home at the 
house of the priest, and procured a bottle of holy 
water with which toexorcise the false faith out of 
her. 

*“Isn’t she a foine creature?” asked Pat, of the 
admiring Bridget. ‘Jest hould her till I fix the 
shed.” 

To save the precious fluid from harm, he took it 
into the house and sat it up in a cupboard until he 
had “ fixed” things. Then he returned and brought 
the bottle out again, and while Bridget was holding 
the rope, proceeded to pour it upon her back. 

But Poor Paddy had made a slight mistake. Stand- 
ing within the same closet was a bottle of aqua/fortis, 
that had been procured for a gar different purpose, 
and yas it dropped upon the back of th« poor cow, 
and the hair began to smoke and the fle: h burn, she 
exhibited decided appearances of restlessness. 

** Pour on more, Paddy,” shouted Bridget, as sbe 
tugged at the rope. 

“1'll give her enough now,” quoth Paddy, and he 
emptied the bottle. 

Up went the heels of the cow, down went her head, 
over went Bridget and half a dozen of the ‘ child- 
ers,” and away dashed the infuriated bovine down 
the street, to the terror of all the mothers and the 
delight of the dogs. 

Poor Paddy stood for a moment breathless with 
asvnishment, and then, clapping his hands upon his 
hips, looked sorrowfully, and exclaimed: 

“ Be jabbers, Bridget, but isn’t the Protestant 
strong in her—the baste !”’ 


A COLORED BOY’S COMPOSITION. 


A colored boy astonished his teacher by producing 
the following composition : 

“ Lof the most Treemenjaice of Animells is the 
Hippopotamus. He is also called the River Horse 
becaues he rezembils An emence Pig, being Amfb- 
byus and wares no hair. He has no Tayle and is cel- 
lebrated for his E nence Toshes. It is very difficult 
to catch Him as you never know ware to find Him. 
When you go to the Z wloajikkals you never see Him 
because He always keeps nn ter water which makes 
the Ignorant say H»> isa Fibel. In His Native wikis 
and originll state He is verry Terriffeck. H+ Treats 
upon His Ennemeys with His Feet and is tue Behee 
Moth of Scripsher.” 


I stood alone in the hals ¢f my ancestors. The 

















silver moonbeams strugglivg through a casement 
shed a mild lustre upon the solilude. I passed in 
agony these deserted chambers, and cried in an- 
guish: ‘* Where are the friends of my youth—where 


} 
| 
are they?” An echo answered, “Why, my dear 








fellow, | have not the slightest idea.” 
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